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Oae of the most common and senseless calumnies 
of the irreligious or non-religious press is to say that 
pious people see the hand of Providence when light- 
ning or tempest destroys a brewery or a gambling- 
house, but do not perceive it when a church falls, 
The other day a Sunday-echool tent, in this city, 
was destroyed by lightning, with loss of life; and 
the old slur was duly revived. Will papers making 
such statements please quote the precise sermons or 
editorials which form the basis of their remarks ? 


That is rather a severe comment on the labors of 
a well-known Scotch author, which is just now going 
the rounds of the prees, in connection with the 
announcement of his decease: “‘ Altogether, he did 
a good deal of work, bat it was not work of much 
importance, nor especially well done.” It is not so 
much the amount of a man’s work as its nature and 
the method of its doing, which settles the question 
of its value. Whatever else is said of us when we 
die, it ought to be the truth, that we atterd.d 
always to the most important work which was before 
us, and did it as well as wecould. To have that 
verdict on his course is glory enough for avy man. 
Why should we fall short of it? 


_ It would not ba easy in any other way to condense 
into so few words the story of prolonged privation 








and suffering to multitudes, of the hopeless cries of 
children, and of the despairing agony of fathers and 
mothers, as in the simple announcement by the 
Honorable Edward Stanhope, Under Secretary for 
India, when introducing the Indian Budget to the 
Britieh House of Commons, that the cfficial estimate 
of the number of deaths from famine in India is 
1,850 000. Is therein that announcement no call on 
us to open our hearts in pity and compassion toward 
a people thus efilicted of God? no prompting 
to usto pray with a new sense cf its pregnant mean- 
ing the prayer, “ Give us this day our daily bread”? 


Petty unkindners, or tyranny, or cruelty, always 
goes hand in hand with cowardice. A man who 
beats his wife, or insults a defenseless woman, or 
joins a band of highwaymen to rob a single traveler, 
is generally the first to fly when a righteously 
indignant hand is raised against him. A clever 
poem in one of the September magazines tells how 
an ucdefended woman, annoyed by rude boys while 
sketching in the country, frightened them all away 
by throwing a man’s hat and cloak over the easel at 
her side. A scarecrow is about as good a defense 
agaiast a cowardly bully as a bayonet would be. 
Many a woman, weak in body but strong in heart, 
succeeds in keeping down an unruly class, in a 
day-school or a Sunday-school, by sheer force of 
righteous wiil. 


The parent, or the teacher, or the preacher, who 
can say words which shall impress chi/dren for good 
has reason to thank God for the hopefulness and the 
delightfulness of his peculiar mission. He has some- 
thing to do which is worth living for. Every utter- 
ance of his has tenfold poesibilities of power, in 
comparieoa with what is said to those whose habits of 
thought and action are already fixed, and whose 
course in life is already laid. The way to do most 
for the world is by work with and for the young. In 
expressive emphasis of this thought are the recent 
words of a prominent divine to a Caristian layman 
—who asa father, and as a talker and writer to the 
yourg, has done efficient service for Christ. ‘ Expe- 
rience in this direction must be everything ; and I do 
not wonder at your eminent success. And itisa 
succees.to be proud of; for who are the real victors, 
if it be not the Christian conquerors of the coming 
generation?” 


Among the pious resolutions entered in the 
common-place book of the learned and witty Sir 
Thomas Browne was this: ‘To pray in all places 
where privacy inviteth; in any house, highway, or 
street; and to know no street or passage in this city 
which may not witness that I have not forgot God 
and my Saviour in it.” A prayer upon the street 
may be as effectual as one in the church or the 
closet. The Bible forbids us to make an unseemly 
public display of our devotions; but the “ Pray 
without ceasing’ of St. Paul bids us to carry a 
devotional spirit into our daily work. A quickened 
spiritual thought, an unspoken tribute of praise, or 
a brief petition that does not come to the lips, may 
be a great help in temptation or in toil. You may 
not be able to carry out to the full the beautiful 
resolution of Sir Thomas Browne; but it will be 
well to inquire how many of the streets and ways 








you frequent have been consecrated by some petition 
or aspiration, or thanksgiving. 


In the days of the Mexican War, when our national 
affairs seemed peculiarly gloomy,a New E gland 
clergyman of the Whig persuasion preached a 
sermon from the text, ‘‘The Lord reigneth; let the 
earth rejoice ;” and his opening statement was, that 
at such a time as then there was a peculiar eatisfac- 
tion in the thought that the Lord reigned: for, in 
fact, there was really nothing elee to rejvice over. 
And that minister was tot the last man to fiad his 
chief comfort in the thought of that text. There 
would, to any of us, be small cause for rejoicing ia 
this world, if there were no power above the labor- 
ing classes, or the capitalists, or the politicians, or 
the editors, or even the Sunday-school workers and 
ministers. We all are glad to believe that above 
all and in all the Lord is ruling and restraining 
and guiding, and that, however things seem to go 
wrong in this direction or the other, the Lord will 
see to itthat they work out his infiaite purposes of 
gocd. Even men who sneer at creeds and theology, 
if they are thinking men and honest men, are unwil- 
ling to believe that the forces which we see are inde- 
pendent in their workings of a power and a purpose 
which are unseen. Ralph Waldo Emerson has never 
been suspected of narrowness or kizotry in his 
religious convictions ; but he is too close an observer 
and too styong a thinker and too honest a man not 
to recogniz3 and to rejoice in the fact of an over- 
ruling Providence shaping and directing the affairs 
of life—the life of nations and the life of individ- 
uals. In his last pub!ished lecture, “ Fortune of the 
Republic,” he expresses his rest in this conviction 
with an explicitness which would do credit to a 
class-room in Princeton Theological Seminary. 
“ Oar helm,” he says, “ is given up to a better guid- 
ance than our own; the course of events is quite too 
strong for any helmsman, and our little wherry is 
taken in tow by the ship of the great Admiral [the 
Captain of our salvation, as the Bible phrases it |, 
which knows the way, and has the force to draw 
men and states and planets totheir good. Such and 
so potent is this method by which the divine Provi- 
dence sends the chiefest benefits under the mask of 
calamities, that I do not think we shall by any per- 
verse ingenuity prevent the blessing.” Tais is a 
hyper-Oalvinistic statement of the truth; an asser- 
tion of what was called in “O1d School” parlance 
“irresistible grace;" but the broadest Arminian 
would admit that it is a doctrine vastly preferable to 
bald materialism or to blind fatalism. Emerson also 
may now be ranked “‘ among the prophets.” 





THE DUTY OF RISKING DISCORD. 


It ought to be a discouragement, or at least an 
annoying cause, to a minister, to find that his people 
believe everything that he preaches. If they are all 
abreast with him in a knowledge of the B.ble, and in 
a comprehension of its teachings, he may well ques- 
tion whether he is fully abreast with his position. 
He ought to know more than they do. He ought to 
grasp some truths which they have not yet accepted. 
“ Every scrib2 which is inetructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things nw 
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and old;” and not everybody is willing to believe 
that a new thing is as good as an old one, or, indeed, 
that it is to be accepted as of any substantial value. 
S mebody is always ready to decry the new, lest it 
should dieplace the old. If, therefore, a minister’s 
sermons never make a stir in his church ; if his state- 
ments are never questioned ; if all his hearers say 
Amen to his every utterance,—he has good reason 
for anpposing that backwardness on h's part—back- 
wardaees ia knowirg or in declaring the full truth— 
has qiite aa much to do in securing this unbroken 
harmony as forward aces on his people's part. 


A gocd minister is, indeed, very apt to be more or 
less of a d sturbing minister—a minister who disturbs 
his church’ as well as the outside world. This was 
the case with the old prophets. They were always 
stirring up the Jewish church toa mcst uncomfort- 
able d-gree. Enjah and Etisha, Isaiah and Jeremis, 
Hosea and M.cab, never would let things rest. When 
all seemed quiet in the church, and the people were 
pretty much agreed on doctrices, or silent abut their 
differences, these preachers would start up and bring 
in some element cf discord, by declaring that the 
Lord said this, or the Lord said that, and that the 
beliefs or the practices of the more prominent mem- 
bars of the church were utterly at variance with the 
teachings of Scripture. What a ferment they kept 
that church in! And how unpopular they became 
in consequence! Still it was just ia the line of their 
mission, and, as things were, they could not have 
been the Lord's prophets through any other course. 
Nor did things become wholly different under the 
new dispersation. ‘ Sappose ye,” sa'd Jesus, “ that 
I am come to give peace on earth? I tell you, Nay; 
but rather division : for from henceforth there ehall 
bs five in one house divided, three against two, and 
two against three.” And the apostles of Jesus car- 
ried out in this lize the spirit of their Master. They 
never held back from declaring a doctrine merely on 
the ground that it would not be accepted, or that its 
proclamation would promote diccord among their 
hearera, They even withstood one another, faca to 
face, for the truth's sake. They wanted peace, but 
not ‘ peace at any price;” not peace at the ccs} of 
eurrender to the enemy, or of keeping qaiet under 
his fire. The same may be said of the great preach- 
ers cf all the ages in the Christian church. The 
reforms have been wrought, and progress has been 
made, under the lead of men who were willing to 
d ffar with the church, and who did d ffar with it 
until the church came to their way of thinking on 
the points in qiestion, And so it will be until the 
end of this dispersation. 

Yet a'l the while there are men in the church who 
insist that a miaister ought not to say anything in 
his pu'pit which is cffsnsive to any considerable 
number of his hearers, and who count it the sign of 
an unchristian epirit for him to proclaim as a Bible 
teaching that which a majority of the church over 
which he is set is not prepared to believe. Nor does 
this objection limit itse:f, in their minds, to the 
purely denominational lines of doctrine, which a 
pastor is bound in honor to cbserve so long as he 
remains the representative leader: of a particular 
church; they apply it also to truths not epecially 
dfiaed in the creed of that church. Their demand 
practically is, that a minister shall consider what 
truths are acceptable to a majority of his church, 
and shape his sermons accordingly. They ot) :ct 

unqualifiedly to anything in pulpit preachiog which 
tends to strife or dissension or discord among 





to the wondering disciples who watched the ascen- 
sion of Jesus at Bethany, “This same J asus, which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 
Earnest Caristian scholars have diffsred widely a3 
to the meaning of these worde. No denominational 
lines have shut in or out those who took the one 
view or the other of their sigaificance. O1 every 
side there have been godly men, agreed on most 
points of biblical interpretation, who disagreed on 
these—and on those of like import throughout the 
New Testament. And now that the Rav. D:. E. P. 
Goodwin has expressed himse)f in opinions on 
this point which are not accepted by the mej rity 
of his church, the old question is under fresh discus- 
sion, Oaght a minister to declare those doctrines 
only which his church already believes? The 
wrong side of d/is question, as we view it, ia taken 
emphatically by even so sound and sensible a paper 
as The Christian at Wo:k—which, in this hot 
weather, confeasedly longs to be The Christian at 
Rest. Admitting that Dr. Goodwin “is widely known 
and beloved as a powerful preacher, and as a sincere 
and devout Christian pastor and worker,” this paper 
moans out, as its reflection on the disturbing char- 
acter of his recent sermons, “It is a great pity that 
ministers whose piety is urquestioned will not con- 
fine themselves to doctrines touching which they 
and their church are agreed.” ‘Tis repetition of 
the old cry we call attention to because of its 
general bearing, and not from a wish to j>in issue 
with or to criticise a contemporary. 

And now waiviog entirely the question of the 
correctness or the error of D+. Goodwin’s views con- 
cerning the second comiog of our Lord, wa affirm 
that since no lines of denominational honor forbade 
the free expression of his opiaions on that point, he 
was in duty bound to declare to his people the whole 


counsel of God as he perceived it in the Szriptures, 


and that no fear of disturbance or division in his 
church ought to have kept him frcm teaching what- 
ever he was convinced it was right for that people 
to know. Iadeed, as we look at a clergyman’s mis- 
sion, it would be a great pity if a minister whose 
piety was unquestioned should daliberately consent 
to confine himself to doctrines touching which he 
and his church were already agreed; never seeking 
to bring his people to any new attainment ia Bible 
knowledga. Tae writer visited at one time a little 
settlement among the hills of New Eagland where 
was no organiz3d church, but where was regular 
preaching, Sunday by Sanday, inapublic hall. “Of 
what denomination is your preacher?” asked the 
visitor of one whom he met. “Of none in per- 
tickeler,” was the reply. “ Well, what doctrines 
does he preach?” “ Why, pretty much anythin’. 
He told us,two Sundays ago, as how he tried to 
preach what the people here liked; but if he didn’t, 
and we'd let him know what we wanted preached, 
he'd try to accommodate.” Now there was a min- 
ister of the peaceable sort. He wouldn't s'and in 
the way of harmony, nor would he let his princi- 
ples. He wanted to confine himself to doctrines 
touching which he and his hearers were agreed 
But really now it doesn’t seem that Ae was the true 
pattern for the faithful preacher or teacher. 

It is not, mark you, that a minister ought to seek 
division in his church; or that he ought to recog- 
nize its existence there asa sign of his fidelity to 
the truth. Asa lover of peace, and as a lover of 
his people, a godly pastor wil shrink from the 


brethren. In their minds, a show of harmony is | thought cf strife or discord among those to whom he 
more important in the church than are signs of life | ministers, and will do all that he properly can to 


and progress. Aa opiate is to them preferable to a 
tonic: quiet is better than quickening. 

Indications of this spirit are just now prominent in 
the popular comments, in the secular and r¢ligious 
press, on a series of sermons on the scriptural 
teachings of the second coming of our Lord, preached 
by the pastor of the First Congregational Caurch of 
Chicago. Tais theme is one on which Christians 


have been at variance ever since the angels declared 





| avoid any break of harmony in his church. And 


the more of a man he is, and the better man he is, 


| the more rarely will he be a source of contention or 


disturbance among his people on any matter not 
involving vital principle. Bat when God's truth is 
at stake, the Christ-like pastor will not hold his 
| peace to keep the peace; he will not fail to declare 
what Gid has set him to declare, even though his 
faithfulness brings him into collision with ‘one, or 





with many, or with all, of his people. He will do 
hie duty, even though discord is an inevitable result. 
It is better to have discord through right-doing 
than harmony through failing to do right. Discord 
is, after all, not the worst thing in the world. Dis- 
obedience to God is a greater evil than discord 
among brethren. 





CHEAP READING. 


1t is now a year since we spoke earnestly of the 
grave dangers arising from the spread of sensational 
reading amorg the young, especially in the shape of 
weekly newspapers. Since that time, the subj:ct 
has received a far more general and earnest discus- 
sion than ever before, and the serious, and in some 
cases fatal, results of the readiog of wild stories of 
adventure and violence have received very many 
practical illustrations. Boys and girls have run 
away from home to enjoy the free and attractive 
life of outlawry or vice which they have seen 
described in the papers printed for their use. The 
harvest reaped by the publishers of sensational 
juvenile newspapers has been garnered at the price 
of destroyed homes, blighted lives, or, in some 
| cases, of imprisonment or death. Justices on the 
bench have been compelled to denounce the ii fla- 
ence of these freebooter stories upon young criminals 
brought before them, and prisoners themselves have 
in many cases ascribed their downfall to the same 
| cause. That serial tales of this class have not been 
\immoral in the sense of debauchery is true; but 
| they have relied for their chief interest upon plots 
involving disobedience, or deceit, or robbery. The 
| young have been taught that treachery is the one 
| great sin, and that if a man is “square” he may 
|ran away from home, drink, gamble, use slang 
expressions, and keep a pistol in his belt. The 
in flaence of such reading upon the young—to whom 


even the Turnus of the A.eid and the Satan of 
Paradise Lost are attractive personagee—can be 
seen on every hand. 

Fortunately, however, a more general attention 
to the sulject, re-enforce: d by such appea's as promi- 
nent members of the Yale Oullege faculty sent forth 
last epring, has now done something toward the 
amelioration of the evil. Tae venders of the poison 
have themselves done not a little in furnishiog the 
antidote. The multitude of cheap “ libraries’ pub- 
lished during the past two or three years forms a 
distinct literary fashion in this country, and one 
which has exerted a vast irfluence on the reading 
habits of the general public. S me of these libraries 
now contain several hundred: of issues, and have 
( ffered to a wholly new class of readera the novels of 
Scott, Dickens, and other writers both eminent and 
innccent. It is true that Miss Braddon, Anthony 
Trollope, Fieldirg, Smollett, and other writers 
whom we can hardly recommend to youth, are also 
includ:d; but, in general, the selection of works has 
been decent, both a3 moralsandasliterature. Taese 
ten-cent iesues have gone into hands which other- 
wise would have taken the wildest and most worth- 
less border tales. The ordinary street news-stand is 
now heaped with books (aot always fiction) by the 
foremost English wi iters, and these books are bought 
and read by hard-handed and illiterate working- 
men. “The oddest thirg about the whole business,” 
said a newsdealer to a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly, “is the number of calls I have for the best 
novels, in this shape, from men whom I need to think 
of as wanting only the worst class of publications I 
had on my counters.” 

The lesson is this: that the general public can be 
| led to desire cheap good literature as well as cheap 
poor, at least in the line of fiction. These new 
“ libraries ” are composed of non-copyrighted foreign 
books, and are printed in rather poor type, on paper 
not of the finest quality. Bat they have actually 
compelled our first publishing houses to enter the 
same field, and to reduce the price of their paper books 
of a similar class from fifty to seventy-five per cent, 
It isa move in the right direction, and a surprising 
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succese. Now why may we not have books like The 
Sch saberg-Ootta Family, or even American copyright 
works lize Toe Wile, Wide World, or S:eppicg 
Heavenward, at the same price? Religious litera- | 
ture of this sort could easily be made to share or | 
curpass the popularity cf cheap issues of se ular | 
novels, If moral literature is crowding out immoral, | 
why shculd not religicus books be added thereto ? 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


All of us owe a debt to Mr. Edward Kimball for his 
work in arousing the churches to pay their debts. Hence 
when he writes, as he does, that he would lke, say, “five 
dozen Sunday-school singing-books, and two second hand | 
libraries—one «f them suitable for beginrers,” for use in | 
needy Sunday-schocla with which he is acquainted, there | 
are many Sonday-school workers who will be g'ad to) 
re pond to his request. That he may not be overloaded | 
with bocks, on this cal), it will be well for any one who | 
has anythirg to send to him, to write to him in advanee, | 
at his home addrees, which ia 469 Sophia Street, Caicago. 

The Sunday-schcol of a church ought to be under the | 
control of the church, suty+ct to church direction according | 
to the methcds of government in the denomination with | 
which that church is connected. Bat there are undencmi- | 
national Sunday-schools, “union schools” or ‘‘ neighbor- 
hood schcols,” as they are sometimes called, which are 
under no church control. I} is concerning a cchool cf this | 
sort that a correspondent asks : | 

Will you please tell me through the columns of your paper 
whether it is customary to have a constitution and by-laws in a} 
union Sunday-school; and, if so, whether it is really necessary ? 

Form:riy most of the Sunday-scbools in th's country 
were independent of church cunirol, and were governed by 
eitber a general or a local Suaday-schocl srsociation, with 
its formal cons itution and by laws. Many union Sunday- 
echools sre alill organized on this plan, with a simple set 
of artic'es of association, defiaing the purpose of the 
organization, and the powers and modes of election cf the 
several offic ra. Bat many union Sunday-echools have | 
nothing of thes rt, herce it can hardly be said that euch a 
thing is really necessary. The less machinery the better 
in a'mest any asscciation of this kird. A union Sunday- 
echool is a voluntary gathering, week by week, for B.bie| 
study and worship. I: cannot be held together by articles | 
of associa'ion. I's continuance must depend on the good | 
spirit «f those who have a shareinit. So long as their 
purpcse is simple, ard their aim a common one, they can | 
get on without any cumbersome constitution and by-laws. 
When harmony no longer prevai’s among them, the moat | 
carefully drawn compact amounts to but little. 


Children sre proverbially ready enough to ask or to 
answer qiestions; but as they grow older they grow more 
shy in this line. It may be because they are so often | 
found feu't with for their forwardners, or are ridiculed for | 
some answers which they give. At all events, when they 
are fairly cut of the yeara«f childhood they are very timid 
lest they shou'd display ignorance by their qursticns or 
their answers before others. Many teachers, therefore, 


are interested in the substance of this inquiry from one of 


ovr Ohio c’rreepondents : 


How can a class of young ladies be persuaded to take part ina 
Bible ksson? I have tried to solve the problem, and have signally | 


fuiled. 


It is not an easy thing to persuade young ladies | 


to do what they don’t want to do, and there is no 
rule which can be given to fairly meet all cases. In this 
B.ble lesson work, however, the first thing is to secure 
freedom and familiarity between teacher and scholars, 


The nearer the exercise can approach toa conversation, | 


the b stter. The lecture form is by all means to be shunned. 
Proof texts or par illel pass2g°8 can be assigned in advance 
by the teacher to particulsr scholars, to be read as called 
for in the course of the exerc.ce. Special questions may 
be similarly assigned, without the arrangement being 
known to all. Or an assignment of points in the next 
Sardsy’s leszon may be made during the week by con- 
verea'ion or correspondercs. The teacher ought to see 
his scholars separately to urge their having a part in the 
exercize, By talking over the nxt leeson with them in 
private, he can sometimes prepare the way for their talking 
it over with hm in thecless. In any event, he should 
study carefully the plan cf bis lesson, and even the form 
of bis questions, with a view to d awing out his scholars 
in the class hour. It is a work of time, of patience, cf 
tact, which he bas in hand; but he ought to persevere in 
it with the understanding that the responsibility for suc- 
ce3s is fairly with him:elf, and that in the long run he 
can accomplish that on which his heart is set. 


I. H. 8S. 


{Jecus, Saviour of Men.) 
BY MARGABET J, PRESTON, 


Thou art the Way: I never should have found him, 
Whom lorg my soul had songht, 

(By reason of the dazzling rays around him, 
Wrapped far beyond my thought) 

I never shou'd have dared invade his glory 
With my low, grovelirg prayers, 

Nor come before him with the piteous story 
Of all my sins and cares,— 

Hadat thou, divinest one, not condescended 
To thine incarnate furm, 

Wherein the mejes'y of Godhead blended 
With human passions warm. 

For thou hast taught me, when I fall before thee, 
In reverence, worsbip, love, 

I am adoring, as I thus adore thee, 
The God supreme above. 


Thou art the Truth:—the Log’s, the eternal 
Reason and source of all, 

The support, wisdom guidance, light supernal, 
That round thy creatures fall. 

Thou art the satis‘ying explanation 
Of all that was, and is: 

The Father's wondrous secrets of creation 
Are thine no less than his. 

One hand he ho ds, and thou dost lay thine other, 
(Dear hands that once have bled !) 

With just such human tcuch as any brother 
Might lay his, on my head. 

And I can trust my ignorance unto thee, 
All unashamed, and bring 

My heart, that it may be enlightened through thee, 
Who knowest everything. 


Thou art the Life: when earth sprang into being, 
Thy word pronounced it fair: 

When sys‘ems ranged themselves, at God’s decreeing, 
In orbit, thou wert there. 

All joy, all paace, a!l hope beyond forecasting, 
All creatares’ vital breath, 

Spring from the pangs that wrenched life ever!asting 
Out of the heart of death. 

All good that ever eame to cheer the ages, 
Ail providential grace, 

All alchemy of nature that presages 
Rare futures for our rece,— 

Fiom first to last by thee are generated : 
Yea,—from a senseless clod, 

This soul that y raises thee, thou hast created, 
Thou very God of God! 


Therefore I yearn to walk that Way behind thee, 
By which thy saints have gone, 

Through light, through dark, assured that I shall find thee 
Near, if I follow on. 

Therefore I crave that Truth to clear my vision 
From error’s blinding blight, 

Whose mists o’ercloud, at times, the pure elysian 
So halced with thy light. 

Therefore I seek that Life,—so through thy merit 
To me vouchsafed that I, 

H-ir to supreme possessions, may inherit 


Tae life that cannot die. 
O Way, O Truth, O Life! No declaration 
From tby dear lips could fall, 
| Fitted to fill, with loftier exaltation, 
The soul that grasps it all! 


Lexington, Virginia. 


THE FIRST APPROACH TO CHRIST. 
BY WILLIAM 8. PLUMER, D.D. 
The first approach of the sinner to Christ by faith is a 
| new art, Uabelief has always hitherto prevailed. But now 
| there is a change. Sirange fee'ings come over the soul. 
Faith is to it a novel exercise, For that very reason we 
"might expect in it somewhat of awkwardness and hesitancy. 
Nor is this all, for commonly the poor sinner remembers 
that this is not the first time he has cried for mercy, ard 
hitherto he has cried in vain. The reason is that he has 
| prayed in unbelief. But while he has a more heartfelt and 
| just sense of his sins than he ever had before, yet he is so 
rgncrant of spiritual things, and is so destitute of what he 
justly regards as right views and fzelings, that he often has 
but slight hope of acceptance, Tais state of mind in him 
is much increased b, four things: 
1. He now tees himself to be very ignorant ard foolish, 
He once thought he very well knew many things; but he 
| has now discovered that he is blind, that he is a fool, that 
| he knows nothing as he ought to know it. He does not 
' even know how to pray (Rom. 8: 26) Having lost confi- 
' dence in his wisdom and right understanding of spiritual 
things, he is slow to regard himself as coming in an accept- 
' able manner. 
| 2 Hehas ajust and deep, though inedequate, sense, of 
| his own ill desert in the sight of God. He knows that if 
he is dealt with as he deserves, he cannot answer for one of 


a thousand of his «f-nses. Nay, he has now some proper, 
though imperfect, view of the jastice of God, and sees how 
he is fairly and wholly cord mned by a law that is itself 
all right,—holy, just, ard good. And for one so vile as he 
to expect mercy and acceptance, and especially to expect it 
now, seems to him unreasonable, 

3. He has a very penetrating sense of his own vilenees. 
He once thought that, however errirg his life and speech 
may have been, he was a man of a gocd heart, But of Jate he 
has discovered that his hesrt is the worst part about him ; 
that the thought and imaginations of it are evil and only 
evil‘continually ; and that even in his most a: rious momenta 
vain and vile thoughts obtrude upon him, yea, spring up 
aa the natural fruit of his corrupt nature, 

4. Nor is this all. For he finds that he has no might to 
do good. O ce he boasted much of his ability to turn to 
God whenever he plessed. But he now finds himse!f a 
helpless captive sold under the power of sin. When he is 
most desirous of doing something to obtain relief, he has the 
c'earest perceptions of his own impotence. He is not suf- 
fizient as of himself to think anything (2 Cor. 3: 5), 

In short, the nearer he is to actual deliverance, the far- 
ther does it seem to be from hm He waits for | ght, but, 
behold, obrcarity. God’s Spir.t has been bumbling him, 
and showing him how vile and guilty and foolich and 
helpless he is ; and it seems to him tha‘, the more he knows 
of himself, the less hope there is in his case. And bis rea- 
| soning ia just, if he is to be saved by his own power, wis- 
dom, holiness, or deservings. If he sees others rj >icing in 
hope, it but casts him down the more. 

The people of Nineveh truly repented. The Scripture is 
clear on this matter (Matt, 12:41; Luke 11:42) Yet 
they were not over confident that they should succeed in 
their plea for mercy. It seems to bave been known that 
Jehovah was a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger 
and of great kindness, repenting him of the evil; and yet in 
all their fasting'and b umiliating, the strongest hope exprezsed 
by any of them at that time was in these words: “ Who 
can tell if God will turn and repent, and turn from 
hia fierce anger, that we perish not?” (Jonah3:9) Yet 
theee were true penitents, and God eo treated them, and 
Carist so spake of them. But they had such a sense of 
their vileness that they did not know but that they had 
sinned beyond forgiveness. 

Taat man whoss poor son was 80 grievously tormented 
of the devil said to Carist: “If thou canst do anythin, 
have compassion on us, and he'p us.” Jesus replied, “If 
thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth.” Here wasthetest Tais sore « fil ction had been 
in that family since this son was achi'd Nothing had given 
relief. Even Christ's disciples had not been able to do any- 
thing. Is looked as if the c.s» was desperate. Bat Carist 
called for faith in his willingness and power to cure, What 
could the father say? Nothing better than what he did 
ray: “ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief” (Mark 9: 
24) His profession was sincere, but his faith was very, 
very trembling. He could not but cry for stronger faith. 

The same principle, strongly based in evil habits of 
unbelief and in self-distrust for reasons alresdy stated, is 
illustrated in many parts of Scripture. See 2 Sam 12: 
22; Mark 5: 33; 10: 49; Luke 8: 47: Iea.66:2 Indeed 
the manner of ‘a sinners first approach to Christ is not 
inaptly illustrated by the manner in which Benhade d's ser- 
vants proposed to present themzelves before the king of 
Israel as described in 1 Kings 20: 31, 32. 

This same spirit often leads men to question their own 
conversion and forgiveness, even after they have been 
accapted of God; jast as the Israelites were not at all con- 
fident of their release from Babylonish captivity, even sfier 
the decree had gone forth (Psa. 126: 1); just as Peter 
doubted the reality of his own release from prison, for the 
very reason that it wes so remarkable (Acts 12: 9); or 
just as toe dis*iples doubted the resurrection of their Lord. 
They believed not, says Luke, they believed not fer jy 
(Luke 24:11, 41). They thought the news was too good 
to be credited. So it is no bad sign for young converts to 
distrust themselves, though it is always a proof ot unbe- 
lief, or, at least, of weak faith, to question God's power or 
| willingness to save the penitent sinner who pleads fcr 
mercy through Cariat Jeeus, 

From what hes been said, iheee things are clear : 

1. It is no bad sign in a religious experience that it 
should be accompanied with modesty. The hypocrite is 
much more apt to use vain boastiags than the true disciple. 

2 True faith may at first be very small, very feeble. It 
may timidly approach Christ, and tremblingly touch the 
hem of his garment; but give it tims, and it will ircreese 
in strength. 

3. Let not God’s ministers ard people fail to present the 
invitations of the gospel in their fu'lnees and freeness. If 
men p*riah, let it be through their criminal unbelief in 
rejecting the salvation of Carist, and not through our fail- 
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ure to make an urgent and indiscriminate offer of God’s 
mercy and grace to the condemned and dying. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 
BY JOSEPH A, TORREY. 


A traveler journeying, many years ago, 
Down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 


Fell among thieves, who wounded him and fled, 
Leaving him stripped of raiment and half dead. 


By chance a certain priest came down that way, 

Who looked on him, but let« him where he lay 

Likewise a Levite, walking in his pride, 

With eyes turned heavenward, passed on the other side. 
But a Samaritan, as he journeyed, drew 

Near to the place where lay the wounded Jew, 

Who had compassion, and with pious toil 

Boucd up tis wounds, and poured in wine and oil ; 

Nor ever from his tender labor ceased, 


Till he had borne him, on his own good beast, 
Unto the quiet shelter of an inn. 

And on the morrow, faring forth again, 
(Careless, alike, of trouble or of cost,) 

Took out two pence, and gave them to the host, 


Saying, ‘ Take care of him. Another day, 
Whate'er thou spendest more I will repay.’’ 


Whom, thinkest thou, was neighbor to the man,— 
The priest, the Levite, or Samaritan ? 


He that showed pity ? Go, and do likewise ! 
God loveth mercy more than sacrifice. 





CHILDREN’S POWER. 
BY MRS, F. E. H, HAINES. 


In a true sense, God needs instruments in order to carry 
on his work in the world. In the arrangements which he 
has, in infinite wisdom and in infinite kindness to us, estab- 
lished, faith and prayer, with obedience, rising from below, 
draw down the rich showers of grace ever ready to descend, 
when the appointed conditions in the spiritual as well as 
in the natural world are fulfilled. 

In the verse, “ Oat of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength,” there is force in the word 
“ordained.” It implies direct exercise of authority in 
some specified direction, The “ mouths,” the prayera, the 
words of little chi‘dren, God has made essential to the 
progress of his kingdom. 

We probably do not at all appreciate the value, to the 
church ard to the world, of the children’s prayers. In their 
daily repetition of that exhaustive prayer they are 20 early 
taught, they are constantly asking the dear heavenly 
Father that his kingd »m may come; and thus is supplied 
the humen factor, or one of them, which, in the wonderful 
ec nomy of grace, God has ordained in order to the grand 
result, It was at the thought of this revelation of things 
divine “unto babes,” that “at that hour, Jesus rejoiced in 
spirit,” Let us thank God for this gleam of joy,—mesting 
him on the way. 

Not the prayers alone of the little ones, but their words 
also, and ofven both conjoined, are‘uzed of God in the accom- 
plishment of his purposes of mercy, The following recent 
examp!es of this have not before b2en published, 

An engineer on one of our New Jersey railroads, brought 
up from childhood as an iafidel, was converted to God, and 
not long after, with his wife and little daughter, who had 
also given themselves to the Saviour, went up into the 
country to eee his aged parents,—who were yet unbeliev- 
ers. The son soon began to talk of his change of views, of 
the peace he now enjoyed in the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
old father stocd in silence, or else turned aside the 
subject with, “ Come, my son, jast take a drink,” which, of 
course, the son declined to do, Then the son prayed, and his 
wife prayed, and then the little girl of twelve years old 
prayed: “ O God, save my grandfather, and make him a 
true Christian, for Christ’s sake;” when the old man’s 
heart was broken, his arms fell down at his side, and he 
called out, “ What kind of religion is this? what kind 
of religion is this?” and soon he too gave up his unbe- 
lief, and came out on the Lr :d’s side. 

Another map,.an infidel, was brought into the light of | 
truth through questions asked by his little girl eight years 
old, who said, * W&§, papa, if there is no God, who makes 
it rain? who makes it snow? who makes the sun shine?” 

Another case is that of an old carpet-weaver in one of 
our cities, who, through want of employment and discour- 
agement, had given himself more than ever to the power 
of strong drink. In this situation a Caristian woman 
epoke to him on the street, saying, “ My friend, why do | 
you drink?” He answered, “I do not know; nobody 





cares for me.” She told him, “ Yes, the Lord Jesus cares 
for you,” and advised him further. He went home,— 
stayed there all the afternoon. Towards evening a little 
girl, the child of a washerwoman, came in of an errand, 
and said very softly, ‘“‘ Mr. B——, what makes you drink?” 
Tais struck him. It was the same question the lady had 
esked. He made the same answer: “I do not know ; 
nobody cares for me;” when the little girl said, “ Don’t 
say 80; J care for you, Mr. B——.” This went to the old 
man’s heart. That night he could not sleep, and rose after 
midnight, and there, alone, signed himself to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and has been kept by his mighty power ever 
since,—now for some months. Former attempts at refor- 
mation had all failed. 

The last example now given of what children can do, is 
in a little different line. Little Willy went to a chil- 
dren’s temperance meeting one Saturday afternoon. 
Before closing, the speaker said, “‘ Now, children, there is to 
be a temperance meeting here in this place to-morrow 
»f ernoon, and I want you to tell your fsth+ra and mothere, 
and ask them tocome.’ Now Willy's father was a good 
Christian man, and a very busy man in his profession as a 
lawyer, and he was interested in other kinds of Christian 
work, but had had no thought of going to this gospel tem- 
perance meeting to be held on that Sanday afternoon. Bat 
iittle Willy got round him, as such boys know how to do, 
and the father went down to the meeting; and when he 
found the meetings were now to stop for want of money, 
he gave fifty dollars on the spot to have them continued, 
—and much good was done by them. So we see what came 
through one little boy’s influence. 








HAPPY DODD; 
OB, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
CHAPTER XXXII, 


At Christmas, Ruth was married. Her sewing had 
been sent home long before, done with such delicacy and 
neatness that Ruth and her grandmother were both 
delighted ; and with the piles of linen came a little silk 
and leather needle-book so exquisitely made, and so 
daintily devised, that it excited everybody’s wonder. 
Happy had sewed a piece of her heart into it, for the pale 
lavender lining was a bit of her mother’s wedding-bonnet 
which she had preserved safely to this day as a relic of 
that mother’s youth and transient happiness ; and the tiny 
red strawberry that hung at one end and did duty as an 
emery-bag had been her mother's work and her own child- 
ish admiration. Nothing was too good for Ruth that she 
had; and she had worked on the little toy till every 
stitch was set with distinct precision, and the soft flannel 
leaves were embroidered with as much elaborate care as 
ever a young mother put on her first baby’s blanket. Is 
lived always after among Ruth’s treasures. 

Happy, too, decorated the house for the wedding 
A profusion of trailing pine had been stored away in the 
barn cellar, before frost came, for this purpose: and with 
this, and graceful branches of hemlock, glittering clusters 
of kalmia leaves, and feathery bits of odorous pine, she 
adorned all the rooms, grouping the bot-house flowers 
that were sent from the city against soft backgrounds and 
in little frames of dark rich green, more beautiful than 
any succession of pictures; for who can paint the translu- 
cence of petals, the evanescent tints, the airy grace of 
flowers in their delicate life? or what scent of manufacture 
reproduce the floating fragrance that makes a halo about 
them? At the appointed hour she waited for Ruth’s 
coming into the long parlor, half hidden behind a great 
orange-tree ina tub. She had gladly promised to witness 
the ceremony, and having first done all she could in the 
dressing-room, and given the last grace of arrangement to 
the supper-table, she had come in by a side door, and 
stolen into shelter. Very few people saw her, and nobody 
noticed her; but she neither knew nor cared: her whole 
attention was fixed on the beautiful figure, draped in satin 
so rich and white it looked like folds of solid moonlight, 
while a veil of the simplest and lightest sort clung to it 
like a mist, Ruth wore no ornament but a white rose 
Happy had nursed and coaxed all winter that it might 
bloom now; but no other ornament was needed for the 
bright veiled head, the tender, shining eyes, the peach- 
bloom that came and went on her face like flying clouds 
of dawn, and the ecarlet lips parted with the breathless- 
ners of her emotion. 

She was the loveliest of brides, and for the moment 
Mr. Thorne’s illuminated face swept away the habitual 


/look that had troubled Happy. Madam Holden was 


serene and splendid as never before: she meant to do all 
honor to the occasion, and act as if the wedding were a 





sunrise instead of a sunset to her, deeply as she felt the 
coming vacancy in her household. Tears stood unbidden 
in Happy’s eyes as she listened to the ceremony : it meant 
a great deal to her that Rath was passing out of her orbit 
forever, as she thought; she did not know yet how small 
the world is, or how our lines touch at points that seem 
impossible, and which we cannot at all foresee. 

But when all was over, and matters came back to the 
quiet level that follows excitement and change, Happy 
was diverted from thoughts of Ruth by Miss Lavinia’s 
increasing feeblenees, The old lady felt it herself, being 
too sensible and too experienced not to know that her 
symptoms indicated the end. She did not say much to 
Happy: she was not a woman who liked to express emo- 
tion, and she felt a great deal. Death is at the least a solemn 
thing to encounter, even when it is deprived of its sting ; 
and parting is sad, sad always, sadder than ever when we 
know no definite time of reunion. Miss Lavinia had great 
natural courage, which added one element of strength, and 
her faith had been tried and proved strong by many vicissi- 
tudes. She could trust the Lord now, looking back on all 
the way by which he had led her, but she did shrink a 
little irom the new and strange change which lay so close 
before her. 

“T hate to leave you, Happy,” she said one day. ‘Not 
but what I know you'll be took care of; the Lord’ll eee 
to that, an’ I've did somethin’ towards it; but it seems as 
though I shouldn’t never know what to do without ye.” 

“ Bat, dear Aunt Vinny, you'll have the Lord to take 
care of you and comfort you there.” 

“Yes, 1 s’pose I shall. I knowI shall; but somehow 
I don’t feel to realizs it. Seems as if I couldn’t know nor 
feel nothing so much as your face, an’ softly little handa, 
and your talk, Happy. I’m real feeble, and you're dread- 
ful handy an’ pleasant.” 

Happy smiled very like a rainbow, for there were teara 
behind the smile, 

“QO Aunt Vinny! Christ is altogether lovely, and 
almighty to help; you will find him a great deal nearer 
and better than you think.” 

“Then there’s somethin’ else,” the old lady went on, 
taking no notice of Happy’s tender words. “I allers did 
hate changes, and seems as if I couldn’t stan’ it to up and 
die right off, and not have any flesh and blood to me, so 
to speak, seemin’ly, but go off like a puff o’ dandelion 
down. I b’lieve I am reelly kinder afraid of the newness.” 

“ Perhaps it won’t seem new, Aunt Vinny; didn’t you 
ever go to sleep in a strange place, and when you woke 
up wonder where you were for just a minute, and then it 
all came to you and seemed real natural.” 

“ Well, I dono but I have.” 


“T always thought dying must be like that. Anyway, 
I am sure it will not hurt us to go to God. And you won't 
feel this way always, either; don’t you remember what 
Mr. Payson says so often, that God never gives us dying 
grace to live by? it is kept for time of need.” 

“ Well, I guess that’s so,” 

And the old lady lay back to rest, and ponder these 
things in her heart ; but afier that conversation Happy was 
careful to seek out and read to her ali the cons latory and 
reassuring passages of Scripture, all the sweet old hymns 
of triumph and faith ; and the troubled expression gradu- 
ally passed away from the worn face, and gave'place to the 
calm of peace. Mr. Payson came often to see her; so did 
Madam Holden; and Delia Packard was there every day. 
Oace she took occasion, in Dzlia’s presence, to say all she 
did say about Happy’s future. 


“Now, Delye, I'm real glad you're here, for I want to 
say somethin’ to Happy that you'll call to mind, maybe, 
when Im gone, if you ever see her like to forget it. 
Happilony, I've willed this houce an’ lot, and the thou- 
sand dollars that scamp ’Bijah left me, to you. And here, I 
want to say that I forgive that cretur. I do forgive him 
now truly, but I think he's areal scamp all the same. 
As I was a sayin’, what I've got I've willed fo you, and I 
want you to promise me you won’t never sell the house whilst 
you live, not onless it’s greatly necessary. There a’n’t 
nothin’ for a woman like havin’ a house over her head that 
nobody can’t get away from her. I ha’n’t said nothin’ in 
the will about it, for I didn’t want to hamper ye none, 
and I didn’t want neither to take the chore of fixin’ the 
futur’ into my own hands. I’ve seen too many wills 
spile folkses comfort that they meant to do the best for. 
I don’t want ye to be bound furthermore than by a promise 
that you'll hold on to’t if things is comformable.” 

“T will, Aunt Vinny.” 

* And, moreover, ag’in. I want you to be sure not to 
trust no man, not ef he’s chief justice or president of a 
bank, with your money, onless you have a big hold on 
him. David said in his haste all men was liara, and I 
guess he was as near about right as though he'd considered 
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the matter. Anyway it’s safer not to trust the hull on 
’em than ’tis to try one an’ lose all you've got. Use your 
common sense, Happy; you’ve got enough on’t. Don’t 
be a lettin’ out your money without fust-class securities 
on’t, as I did to’Bijah, Look sharp at folkses faces, and 
stick to your first idees about ’em. The Lord has fixed 
’em so that what’s inside will show through, no matter 
how they kinder smear it over with forever grinnin’ or 
layin’ on dignity; and he’s gin some women folks a kind 
o’ defense as it were, so to speak, in givin’ of ’em eyés to 
see through sech pretenses. I tell ye, when I see a man 
allers emilin’, an’ smirkin’, an’ bein’ sweeter’n honey an’ 
the honeyccmb to all sorts o’ folks, I don’t take none o’ 
his sugar: it’s sanded somewhere. Similar when I see one 
80 pompous an’ pious he can’t be touched with a ten-foot 
pole, and wkea I know he’s a hero to prayer-meetin’ and 
snaps at his wife to home, he ain’t the man for my money, 
nor he ain’t one of them that'll ascend into the hill of the 
Lord. Well, that’s as much as’ll do. Somebody says, 
‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ and that’s a 
fact; but he didn’t make but jest afew o’ them works, 
not enough to go round; jest you remember that, Happy.” 

These were the last words of human wisdom that Miss 
Lavinia said; the effort to speak so much exhausted her 

“T guess I’ll go to sleep a spell,” she said, after a little 
tea had refreshed her. So Happy replenished the fire, and 
drew one curtain over the window before the'bed, and then 
she and Delia sat down by the blaze. Miss Lavinia slept 
very quietly, with her hand under her cheek, like a tired 
child; the fire flickered, crackled, purred, and sent out a 
low sound of pleasant talk, but the watchers were silent. 
An indescribable feeling of hushed rest stole over them, a 
silence of strange force seemed to hold them speechless : 
there wa3 no stir, no sound, save of the gently burning 
fire. At last, Delia looked across at Happy, who answered 
the look only with her eyes; but they both rose, and went 
to the bedside. There the silence and the hush were 
concentered. Miss Vinny slept with her hand still under 
her cheek, but she had awakened elsewhere. Tais was the 
shel! alone: the soul had gone home so gently and so easily, 
neither of those beside her had been conscious of its exit. 
Had she herself? 


Happy only thought of her as awaking in a strange 
place, and finding friends about her in a moment ; and she 
thanked God through her grief that her dear friend had 
found his grace sufficient for her in time of need, and that 
He hed taught her, by experience, that neither “life nor 
death” can “separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus cur Lord.” 

After the funeral was over, Happy came home to her little 
house in a very lonely state of mind. Dalia, however, 
was close behind her. 

“ Well, Happy, I thought I’d come in a minute.” 

“O D.lia, I am so glad! It seems as if the house was 
empty of everything, now Aunt Vinny is gone” 

“T expect it doos; and I come to say to ye that Pack- 
ard’s got a job down to Chapin-vil/e, and if you'd like to 
have Almiry and me come over and stay nights, why, we 
will; and I’ll find one day anyway to spare, so’s’t I can 
help set things to rights, and clean up a bit.” 

“That’s just what I want, Delia: I did dread being 
here alone, just at first. I don’t know why. I was glad 
to stay where mother died.” 

“ Well, you wa’n’t all tired out nursin’ her, and you be 
now. It makes a heap o’ diff-rence with folkses feelin’s 
how their bodies be —jest the same, I expect, as we all feel 
cherker and powerfuller in new clean clothes than in old 
dirty ones. When you’re rested, you won’t be nowhere 
near so lonesome.” 

“TI couldn’t help thinking, too, as I walked along back, 
how almost all the people I loved best had died; isn’t it 
strange, when I ain’t any older?” 

“T dono as ’tis; Gay died for want of lookin’ after, I 
know by what I've heered your ma tell. Folks call it a 
mysterious Providence when pretty little creturs like that 
is took away, but most times it’s a mysterious improvi- 
dence, I think; ef you can’t look after a child and take 
proper care on’t, it'll die, same as a plant will, that’s all. 
Toen there was your ma; why, she had cancer in her 
blood; her grandmother {had it, ’nd her aunt, ’Twas one 
of them things that can’t be helped no way, because they're 
born in folks, like ’riginal sin an’ consumption. Luman’s 
first wife she was keerless about herself, an’ ketched cold; 
‘twa’n’t anything strang> she should die on't—people do, 
quite frequent; and as for Lavinny she'd got along 
beyond Scripter limits, well into the ‘labor an’ sorrow’ 
part on’t. ‘Twas queerer she should live so long than 
that she should up an’ die, I’m sure.” 

“ Well, I guess you're right, Dalia; but I felt so lone- 
some I couldn’t help thinking about all those people.” 

“I guess you'd better think some about the livin’; it 
would rest you more, Ha’n’t you heered tell that she 


that was Jalye Calhoun’s a comin’ home with her husband 
next week? I b'lieve he’s goin’ to exchange with Priest 
Payson one Sunday.” 

“Oh, I'm go glad!" exclaimed Happy, brightening at 
once. “I want to see Julia ever so much. I want to find 
out how she gets along, and if she is happy.” 

“Don’t ye ask her then; married folks gener’lly likes 
to appear dreadful pleased, whether they be or not; you 
can’t tell by what they say nor how they look, a mite. 
It’s kinder like them freemasons, they keep the lodge 
tiled, as they call it.” 

“Well, I’m not going to ask her,” laughed Happy; 
“but I think her face will tell something. Do come back 
to tea, Dalia, I shall feel a great deal better if I have 
you and Mira at the table.” 

“Well, I guess I will. I know how 'tis with ye. But 
as soon as you get to work ag’in you'll feel better, con- 
sider’ble, I used to tell old Dr. Griffin, over to Bassett, 
that if he'd gin folks work instead o’ pills he’d cure a 
sight more, I never sha'l forget, as long as I’m spared, 
the look he give me when I said that. He kinder winked 
one eye at me real slow, and he says, says he, ‘’Tain’t good 
for them nor good for me to have’em get well too fast, 
Delye.’ My, how I laughed! I couldn’t no more help it ; 
but I knowed he was right. Work’s better’n paregoric 
any day.” 

* Bat I haven’t any work to do, Dzlia.” 

“Well, you won’t be long without it: folks of your 
make never be, It'll come.” 

Delia’s prophecy was very soon fulfilled. A week was 
not over before she came in one day, very hurriedly : 

“There! I told ye so! Helen Sands, she’s took sick 
with fever, and the doctor thinks she’s dangerous, and 
wants to have you come right over and take care of her. 
He says he see you with them folks to Horn Lane last 
year, and hed ruther trust you with Nelly than a hospital 
nurse; but she’s awful sick, you’d better believe. You 
git ready as fast as ever you can, an’ I'll fix up an’ shut 
up for ye.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ee 


MY LITTLE HERO. 
RY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


Earth's bravest and truest heroes 
Fight with an unseen foe, 

And win a victory grander 
Than you or I can know. 

We little dream of the conflict 
Fought in each human soul, 

And earth knows not of her heroes 
Upon God’s Honor Roll, 


But one of earth’s little heroes 
Right proud am I to know. 
His name for me is mother; 
My name for him is Joe. 
At the thought of a ten-year-old hero 
My friends have often smiled, 
Bat a battle-field’s a battle-field 
In the heart of man or child. 


There were plans of mischief brewing ; 
I saw, but gave no sign, 

For I wanted to test the mettle 
In this little knight of mine. 

“ Of course you must come and help us, 
For we all depend on Joe,” 

The boys said ; and I waited 
For his answer, yes, or no. 


He stood and thought for a moment; 
I read his heart like a book, 
For the battle that he was fighting * 
Was told in his earnest look. 
And then to his merry playmates 
Out spoke my loyal knight, 
“No, boys, I cannot go with you, 
For I know it wouldn’t be right.” 


I was proud of my little hero, 
And I prayed by his peaceful bed, 
As I gave him his bedtime kisses 
And the good-night words were said, ° 
That true to God and his manhood 
He might stand in the world’s fierce fight, 
And shun each unworthy action 
Because ‘it wouldn't be right.”’ 





MISS MARTHA’S QUILTING-PARTY. 
BY M. A BREWSTER. 


T vo or three years ago I told the dear children a story 


about a bundle carried by Miss Martha; and it came to 
me the other night (when I ought to have been asleep) 
that the children might like to hear about a party Miss 








Martha gave to some of the little people of her acquaint- 
ance. 

In Miss Martha’s school there was a sewing-c'ass for the 
girls; some were very small, only five or six years old, and 
then there were others as old as twelve or fourteen years 
Now these children did not sew pretty fancy-work, but 
they lesrned to make useful things. 

The little mites sewed the patches together for quilts, 
and the next in siz3 hemmed aprons and handkerchiefs. The 
older girls worked on underclothing and dresses for them- 
selves, and shirts for the boys in school, who could not sew 
but who could be quiet and good on sewing afternoons, and 
earn tickets with which to buy what they wanted to wear. 
At one o’clock the bell used to ring, and the girls marched 
in to music; then their teacher appointed two monilresses, 
one to give out thread and needles, the other to hand the 
work around. 

There were various fanny signals, at which, doubtless, 
you would have smiled, had you been there, and not known 
what they meant. For instance, all of a sudden some lit- 
tle girl would hold up one finger: that meant “I want a 
needle; ” two, was for thread; three, for athimble; four, for 
work. If they held up the whole hand, the teacher would 
say, ‘‘ What is it, my dear ?” and they could speak to her. 

Perhaps you will think this made it very siupid, but 
when I tell you what use they made of their tongues 
instead of talking you may think differently. 


As soon as the work was all given out, their teacher 
asked, “ What would you like tosing ?” and then they took 
turns in choosing a song or ahymn. All had learned to 
sew and sing together, so no one had any trouble, and those 
were very happy afternoons, spent in such a pleasant way. 

Now I think I hear a little voice say, “ But what has all 
this to do with the quilting-party’?” Just this, dear; 
quilts must be pieced, and patches, put together rightly, 
make nice quilts, 

One morning Miss Martha told the girls that there were 
blocks enough to make a child's quilt, and that she wou!d 
like the pleasure of their company to tea on the following 
Saturday, at two o’clock. She hoped they would come 
early, as there was plenty to do on the quilt, especially for 
the older girls. 

Miss Martha was all alone in the world, and as she 
boarded, and only had a hall bedroom to call home, she 
felt that it was not a good place for seventeen girls and a 
good-sized quilt. You knowa quilt must be fastened on 
stout frames, and stretched out smooth, in order that it may 
be properly wadded and sewed through and through; so 
she decided to have the party in the echool-room, and then 
they could bave a real nice game of romps after they were 
done sewing. 


The day came at last, fine, cold, and clear, and every 
girl was there. Miss Martha had made the cake herself; 
also two or three large molds of lemon jelly; then there 
were lots of tea biscuits, smoked beef, nice coffee, and 
plenty of oranges. I do not think these children had ever 
had such a nice tea before, and they enjoyed everything 
all the more because she made it. 

But we have gone ahead of our story in telling what 
they had before they saw it. When they came they found 
the quilt all stretched for them; then scme stood at the 
corners ard some at the sides, and spread the soft, white 
cotton over the surface; and then Miss Martha laid on the 
lining, and tacked it fast along the edges. It was soon 
sewed with nice stitches, taken off, rolled up, and putin a 
closet to be given away to the one who needed it most 
by and by. 

Then came the tea, and happier faces you never 
saw, lamsure. When the jelly came on the table, one 
little girl excla'med : 

“Oh, my! don’t it shake, miss, just as if it had the 
chills?” At this there was a laugh; but at last they 
were all settled round the table; then came a quiet 
minute, when they all thanked the Giver of their good 
time. After tea they helped wash up the dishes, (some- 
thing you never have the fun of doing when you go toa 
party,—do you?) then they played blind man’s buff, 
pussy in the corner, bide and seek, etc., till they were 
tired out, and it was a!most dark. Last of al!, when the 
little cloaks and hoods were all on, and they waited to kiss 
their teacher good-night, she touched the bell softly, and 
had you beea listening you would have heard these words 
softly said by all: 

“Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, O Lord, and 
by thy great mercy defend us from all perils and dangers 
of this night, for the love of thy only Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Softly each little one came and gave Miss Martha a 
loving kiss, then went home, leaving her to pray that all 
might grow up in ways which are ways of pleasantness 
and paths of peace. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 


[Third Quarter, 1878.] 
& August %.—The Friend of Sinners ............«0«e«e0ee- Lake 7: 40-50 
9% September L.—Return of the Seventy Lake 10; 17-24 
10, September 8 —The Good Samaritan .---Luke 10 ; 30-.7 
ll, September 15.—Importunity in Prayer..................-. Luke 11: 513 
12. September 22.—Warning against Covetousness......... Luke 12:1323 
13, September 29.—Review. 


LESSON 10, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1878. ' 


Title: THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


GOLDEN TEXT: TuHovu sHalT LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF: 
Gal, 6; 14. 
Lesson Topic: Lov'ny One's Neighbor. 
1. An Opportunity v 30-32 
2. An Eximple v 33-45 
8. An Jajunction, v. 36, 37 


Outline : { 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, September 2: Luke 10 3037. Loving one’s neighbor. 
Tuesday, S ptember 3: Deut 15° 1-11. The royal law. 
Wednesday, S:ptember 4. Matt. 22 3440. The two command- 
mnents. 
Thursday, September 5: Luke 6 27 36. The law of love. 
Friday. S ptember 6: James 2: 1-10. Respect of persons 
Saturday Sept+mber 7. Gal. 6:110. Toe measure of duty. 
Sunday, September 8; Matt 25: 3440. The measure of reward 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Luke 10: 30 37 } 

80. And Jesus answerirg said, A certain man went down from 
Jeruea'em to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment, and wounded Aim, and departed, leaving him half 
dead, 

31 And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him, he passed by on the other side 

22. And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 

83. But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he 
was; and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 

34. And went to Aim, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an 
ino, and took care of him. 

35. And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two 
pence and give them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of 
him: and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, I 
will repay thee. 

36. Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour 
unto him that fell among the thieves? 

87. And he said He that shewed mercy on him. Then said 
Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 10: 30. Woanded.——I am counted with them 
that go down into the pit: I am asa man that Aath no strength 
Psa. 88: 4——Torough all her land the wounded shall groan. 
Jer. 51: 52,——They say to their mothers, Where is corn and 
wine? When they swooned as the wounded in the streets of the 
city, when their soul was poured out into their mother's bosom. 
Lam, 2: 12 ——I will break Pharaoh's arms, and he shall groan 
bafore him with the groanings of a deadly wounded mim, Exzck. 
30: 24 


Vv. 31. By chance.—And she went, and came, and 
gleaned in the field after the reapers: and ber hap was to light on 
a part of the fisld belonging unto Boaz. Ruth 2: 3——And the 
young man that told him said As I happened by chance on Mount 
Gilboa, behold, Saul leaned upon his spear. 2Sim 1: 6——Time 
and chance happeneth to them all. Eccl. 9: 11. 


Passed by.——To him that is sfilicted pity should be shewed 
from his friend. Job 6: 14-——My lovers aad my friends stand 
aloof from my sore; and my kinsmen stand afar off Psa 38: 11. 
——I looked for some to take pi'y, but there was none; and for 
comforters, but I found none. Psa 69: 19.——I lcoked on my 
right hand and beheld, but there was no man that would know 
me: refuge failed me; no man cared for my soul, Psa. 142: 4 
——He shall have judgment without mercy, that hath shewed no 
mercy. Jas.2: 13.——Bat whoso hath this world’s good, and 
se-th his brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compas- 
sion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him, 1 John 3: 17, 

v.32. Came... looked ... passed by.——lI becam» 
also @ reproach unto them: when they looked upon me thy 
shaked their heads. Psa. 109 
of these things. Acs1S 17 
own selves. 1 Tim. 3: 2 


v.33. A certain Samaritan,——Boetter isa neighbour 
hat is near than a brother that is far off. Prov. 27: 10——Now 
when Eb.d-melce1 the E-hiopian, one of the eunuc.is which was in 
the king's house, heard that they had put Jeremiah in the dun- 
geon ; the king then sitting in the gate of Benjamin ; Ebed-melech 
went forth out of the king's house and spake to the king, saying 
My lord the king, these men have done evil in all that they have 
done to Jeremiah the prophet, whom they have cat into the dun- 
geon;; and ke is like to die for hunger in the place where he is: for 


25 ——And Gallio cared for none 
——-For men shall be lovers of their 


there is no more bread in the city. Then the king commanded 
Ebed-melech the E, hiopian, saying, Take from hence thirty men with 
thee, and take up Jeremiah the prophet out of tte dungeon, before 
hedie. Jer. 38: 7-10-———Then saith the woman of Samaria unto 
him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, aske:t drink of me, which 
am a woman of Samaria? for the Jsws have no dealing with the 
Samaritans. John 4: 9.——Then answered the Jews, and said 
| unto him, Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan, and hast a 
‘devil? Jobn 8: 48, 
| He had compassion on him.—dAni when she had 
opened it, she saw the child: and, behold, the babs wept. And 
she had compassion on him, and said, This is one of the Hebrews’ 
children. Ex.2: 6——Forgive thy people that have sinned 
sgainst thee, and all their transgres-ions wherein they have 
| transgressed against thee, and give them compassion before them 
who carried them captive, that they may have compassion on them. 
1 Kings 8: 50 ——Shouldest not thou also have had compassion 
| on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity on thee? Matt. 13: 33 


v.34. Wentto him.—If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or 
his ass going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. 
If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, 
and wouldest forbear to telp him, thou shalt surely help with him 
Ex. 23: 4,5-——R joice not when thine enemy falleth, and let 
not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth, Prov. 24: 17-——If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; end if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink. Prov. 23: 21. Bat Isay anto 


that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you. Matt.5: 44——See that none render evil {cr evil 
to any man. 1 Thess 5: 15. 


Bound up his wouads.——He healeth the broken in h2art, 
and bindeth up their wounds. Psa 1417: 3——From the sole of 
the foot even unto the head there is no soundness in it: but wounds 
and bruises and putrefying sores they have not been closed, nei- 
ther bound up, neither mollified with ointment. Isa 1: 6—— 
She is come aforehand to anoint my body t> the burying. Mark 
14: 8, 


An inn.——And as ons of them opened his sack to give his 
ass provender in the inn, he espicd his money; for, behold it was 
in his sack’s mouth. Gen 42 27.——And it came to pass by the 
way in the inn, that the Lord met him, and sought to kill him 
Ex. 4: 24-———There was no room forthem inthe inn. Luke2: 7. 


v.35. Two pence.——And when he hid agreed with the 
labourers for a penny a day, he sent them into his vineyard. 
Matt. 20: 2. 


I will repay thee.——He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord; and that which he hath given will he 
repay him again. Prov. 19. 17.——When thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lane, the blind: and thon shalt be 
blessed; for they cannot recompense thee : for thou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of the just. Luke 14: 13, 14. 


v.36. Which... thinkest thou ?——And when he 
was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying. What 
thinkest thou, Simon? of waom do the kings of the earth take 
custom or tribu'e? of their own children, or of strangers? Matt 
17: 25.——Bat what think ye? Matt. 21: 28 ——What think 
ye of Christ? Whose son ishs? Matt. 22: 42 


v.37. He that sheweth mercy.——He that despiseth 
his neighbour sinneth: but he that hath mercy on the peor, happy 
ishe, Prov. 14: 21——I desired mercy. and not sacrifice. Hosea 
6: 6.——And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
jastly, and to love mercy, and to walk humb'y with thy God? 
Micah 6: 8.——The Son of man cams not to be ministered unto bu’ 
to minister, and to give bis lifea ransom for many. Matt. 20; 28 
——Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through his 
poverty might berich. 2 Cor. 8: 9.——Walk in love. as Chris 
also hath loved us, and hath given himself for us an offering anda 
sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savour. Eph. 5: 2. 


Go, and do thou Jikewise.——Be ye therefore merciful, 
as your Father also is merciful. Luke 6: 33 ——I have given you 
an example, that ye should do as I have done to you. John 
13: 15.——Christ also suff.red for us, leaving us an ex :mple, that 
ye should follow his steps. 1 Pet 2: 21.——Hereby perceive we 
the love of God, because he laid dowa his life for us: and we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 1 John 3: 16—— 
Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought a!so to love one another. 
LJohn 4. 11. 





LESSON FRAMEWORK. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A, PELTZ, 


In Luke's narrative the incident of this lesson follows 
immediately after that of the last. The intervening verses 
(v. 25-29) are simply introductory to the eection now urder 
special covsideration. The probabilities are that this parable 
of The Good Samaritan wa: spoksn about the time the 
seventy returned ; possibly, a little before their return. It 
was not improbably spoken at or near Jerusalem, in the 


autumn of A.D. 29, corrected chronology, or A DP 32 of 
the Caristian era. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. 0, KENDRICK, D D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION, 


30. Jesus answering said, A certain man was going down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among robbers, whe, 
after atripping him, and inflicting blows upon him, went eff, 





leaving him half dead. 31. And by chance a csrtain priest 





} and 22: 34 39. 


you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them | 





was going down on that rad, and as be eaw him, he parsed 
by on the other side. 32 And in like manner also a Lovite, 
coming to the place, and seeing him, yaseed by cn the other 
side. 33 Bat a certain Samari‘an, as he j urneyed, came 
opposite him, and as he saw him, had compassion, 34 And 
coming to him, bound up his wounds, pouring on them oil 
and wine; and mounting him upon his own beast, he brought 
him to an inn and took care cf him. 35. Andon the morrow, 
taking out two denarii, he gave them to the host. and taid, 
Take careof him; and whatever thou ehalt have additionally 
expended, I, in my coming back agsin, will repay thee, 
36. Which of these three, thinkest thou, proved neighbor to 
him who fell am»ng the robbers? 37. And he said, Ils that 
showed mercy tohim. And Jezus said unto him, Go, and do 
thcu in like manner. 


NOTES 


This is onecf the most charmirg and instructive ot our 
Lord's perables. It is one of several, as the prodigal son, 
the rich man and Lazirus, for whch we are specially 
indebted to Luke. A similar question put by a young man, 
perhaps from real personal interest. and a rartially similar 
converra'ion with a lawyer, are recorded Matt 19:16 19, 
Bat this is clearly different from them both. 
Qestions a3 to the relative importance of diffsrent command- 
ments were constantly diecuesed among the dctors of the 
law, and the question how etern-! life ehouid be secured, 
cou'd not but be raised often by troubled and restle-s con- 
eciences, while they often became, as like questions do with 
us, matter of abstract polemics. In what spirit the present 
lawyer raised the question, we cannot exactly say. That it 
was, however, in the way of proving or (esting our Lord, 
shows that a deep personal anxie'y in regard to the mode of 
obtaining life was ecarcely at the bottom of his quetion. 
There was probably asupercilious sense of superiority, whic), 
however, must have speedily d sappeared ander the searching 
replies and interrogaories of our Lord. At all evente, we 
may well be grateiul for the questions which brought out 
this beautifal narrative, containiag an epitcma of all human 
duty; illustrating the love, aliks in heart and action, which 
‘s the fu'fi ling of the! w. 

The lawyer, to put our L-rd to the test, asks him wiat he 
shall do to iaherit eternal life. The Lord, to test him in 
turn, retorts the question, and refers him to his cwa legal 
studies for the answer. Tae lawyer julic ously gives the 
sum of the law in the command to love God with all our 
heart, and cur neighbor as ourself. The Saviour commends 
the answer, and with this their conversation might have 
closed. But the lawyer has yet another q vestion, which be 
asks doub‘lees for a double reason. The import of this term 
“neighbor” must have been often agitated in the Jewish 
schools, and undcubtedly received vaious answers. Stranger 
was commonly the same as enemy ; and gentile siranger, in 
the Jews’ eyes, was enemy to God. Tae Jawyer wished to 
get Jesus’ solution cf this problem, ia the hope, perhaps, that 
ne would not rise above the entanglements of the schools. 
[n part also he wished to justi’y himself from the charge of 
having asked a question whose answer was perfectly plain. 
He asks, ‘herefore, ‘‘ And who is my neighbor?” 

Verse 30 —Jesus answers by a narrative framed for the 
rccasion, though, possibly, sugges‘ed by some actual cccar- 
rence. “ History is philosophy teaching by «xamples.”— 
A certain man. Evidently a Jew, as against either a 
Samaritan or a heathen — Was going cown. The direct road 
f:om Je'usalem to the Jordan aad Jericho is a rapid decent, 
was and is a wilderness, and, being haunted Ly bard tti, was 
notoricusly insecu-e. The ecene of the drama, therefore, is 
appropriately selected.—" Robbers ;" not ‘ thieves,’ as in the 
Eng ish version. They were bighwaymen, wholived by plun- 
der. Barabbas was a robber (Jchn 18: 40; Luke 23: 25). 
Jesus was crucified between two robbers (not thieves); men 
probab'y put to death for the same crime for which Barabb s* 
bad been condemned. In the present case, the ac‘s are those 
of robbirs They s!ripped cff his garments, to take them with 
whatever valua>les he had. As he resisted, they w/l cted 
blows upon him, until they lef; him half dead. Taeir pri- 
mary purpose was robbery; they irflicted the vi lence that 
was necessary to attain their end. 

Verse 31.—By chance: but a providential chancs, which 
gave an opportunity of doing good, and in ifs neglect 
showed what manner of person he was—A certain priest. 
Many priesta dwelt at Jericho, and went to Jerusalem for 
their regular ministrations. Ocdinarily they took the longer 
and safer route by Bethlehem ; the shorter way through the 
wilderness was exceptional. The Lord makes the case as 
impressive as possible. He sets not a Jew over aga nsta 
Jew, or a Samaritan over agains: a Jew, but a Samaritan 
over against a Jawish priest. The two ex'remes meet. A 
Jew ought to have succoreda Jew. Of all Jews, the obli- 
gation lay strongest on the priest. The minister of God 
should be exemplary in his duty towards men.—Saw him. 
He could not plead for his neglect of the euffarer that he did 
not sce him —Fe possed by ; indifferent ard heartlers, and 
that, too, on the other side. He kept es far aloof from the 
wretched man as possib!e. 

Verse 832-—The same was the case with the Lovite, who, 
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being of the priestly family, was, next to the priest, under 
the strongest obligations of compassion. 

Verse 33.—A certain Samaritan. Not only not a Jew, but 
one belorging to a people whom the Jews despised and 
abhorred, and with whom they had no relations of friend- 
ship cr hoepitality (John 4: 9). Sach an one is introduced 
to exemplify the spirit of the neighbor. The Samsritan, 
coming accidentally upon the wounded man, was touched 
with compassion. 

Mark now the grada‘ions in the pic uve that delire 
ates his kindness. Firat, he came vp to him; the sight 
of sufferirg humanity he could not bear with indiff-r- 
ence. Then he bound up his wounds, pouring upon them ol 
ond wine, the familiar remedies in tuch cases (Isa. 1: 6). 
Then he mounted the man on his own beast (an ass), thus c>m 
pelling himee!f to go on foot besides him. Thu: he took him 
to an inn, and took, further, all needed care of hum. N othing 
can be more perfect than the picture. The Samaritan ren- 
der: d to the stranger and the alien every poesible aid for the 
present, and then provided for the future. 


Verse 34 —He stayed to care for the man over night, and 
on the morrow took out from his puree or girdle (the little 
touch is pc ureeqie) two denarit (about thirty-four cente), 
—and this when money was worth far more than it is at 
present. This the Jandlord was to expend in care for the 
euffarer, with the added areurance that whatever he addi- 
tionally expended should be made good at bis return. The 
implication of the narrative is that the Samaritan was to 
come back to his place by the same road on which he was 
jurneying. 

Verse 36—Preved himself neighbor. A “neighbor” ie, 
properly, one who dwells near us, and has claims upon us by 
local proximity. Then it comes, figuratively, to denote one 
who is, so to speak, morally near us; who has claims upon 
us cf kinship, or of common character and destiny. Thus 
cur common nature, and cur common relation to God and 
immortality, make all men our neighbors. Christiani'y, 
especially, overleaps all boundaries and limits of place, or 
tribe, or country, and dec’ares the brotherhocd of the race. 
The Jews, however, were unable to reach this breadth and 
elevation of view. To them, Samaritans and Gentiles were 
without the pa'e cf neigt borly sympathy and kindness; and 
it was, no doubt, often matter of grave discussion among 
their rabbis and doctors precisely who were ixc uded in this 
term “ neighbor,” and hence how far the duty of neighborly 
affection extended. Our Lord strikes at once at the heart 
of Jewish prejudice by finding the very type of neighborly 
love and sympathy in a Samaritan. He shows one of their 
hereditary enemies in most advantageous contrast with their 
priests and Lavites, the most revered of their nation. 

It will be observed that, in the parable, the term 
“neighbor” has changed its relation. According to the 
command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” and the corre- 
sponding question, ‘‘ Whois my neighbor?” we should have 
expected the ‘ neighbor” to be him whom we benefit (for the 
“love” is the love of active beneficence), not him who bene- 
fita us. According to. this, the wounded and half-dead Jew 
should be neighbor to the Samaritan, not the Samaritan to 
the Jew. But, in fact, the d ff:rerce is unimportant. The 
relations are strictly reciprccal. If the Samaritan is neigh- 
bor to the Jew, the Jew is neighbor to the Samaritan. What 
it is proper for one to do, it is proper, the situations being 
reverred, for the other todo. And our Lord’s mode of put- 
ting the case has the advantage that he makes the Samaritan 
take the initiative, and teach a lesson of practical religion 
to the self righteous Jew. He shows the Samaritan setting 
an example to the Jew of neighborly kindness and compas 
sion ; of a spirit that rises above sectional, conventional, and 
hereditary animosities, and finds in every man a brother, 
and in every suffering man an object of compassion. The 
doctrine here tauzht strikes at the heart of Jewish bigotry, 
yet in a way that admits no gainsayivg. The Jew might 
have answered an argument, or contrad.cted an assertion : 
a fact, a deed, he has no weapon to aesail. The teachirg of 
Jeeus is as skillful as it is catholic. 

Verse 37.—He that showed mercy. The lawyer gives the 
only possible answer. In givirg the anawer, he also gives 
the reason. He does not name the Samaritan,—perhaps he 
shrank from admitting directly a Samaritans superiority,— 
but eubstitntes for this designation the act which be per- 
formed. His conscience directed the right answer. He was 
humbled, silenced, and intellectually convinced — D) thou in 
like manner. Having got the verdict of the lawyer on the 
case, he can bring home to him the lesscn which it enforces. 
What was proper for the Samaritan was proper fer the Jew 
I: mght be humbling for a Jewish lawyer to take a lesson 
from a Samaritan, bat he cannot well escape from it. He isto 
do in luke manner ; that is, he is to rise above the narrow prej1- 
dices of Juiaism, and do good to his fellow men, the children 
of the common Father, wherever he has opportunity. We 
may notice, too, how Jesus assumes the position of authority. 
Having answered the lawyer's questions in a way that 
admitted no cavil nor rejoinder, he bids him authoritatively 
prae‘ice the lesson which he has learned. The lawyer departs, 
convinced that he ean obtaim eternal life only by supreme 





love to Gcd and impartial and beneficent love to all his 
creatures. The same lesson addresses itself to us. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and 
fell among thieves (vy. 30). It would be « good thing for the 
world if there were no thieves except on the road from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho. But men and women have fallen among 
thieves in a great mary other places. They have fallen among 
thieves when they went t> invest their money in a railroad 
corporation, or in a manufacturingcone:rn, orto deposit it in 
& savinge-bank ; when they tru-ted the friends of their father 
or husband, who managed the property which was left for 
their benefit; when they put confidence in men of unblem- 
1sked reputation, and followed the advice which they sup- 
posed to be diinterested and sound. There are thefs of 
character, and thefts of influerce, and thefts of confidence, 
acd thef:s of talents, and thefts of time, and thefts of health, 
as well as the'ts of property. Allof us are in danger cf 
fa'ling among thieves, on wkatever road we travel, and even 
while we stay at hcme. Look cut for rcbbers! 

A certain priest, ... when he scw him, . . . passed by on 
the other side (vy. 31). It was not because he was a priest 
that he was urfeeling and neglect’'ul. Prieets are not always 
cold-hearted and se fish. They ought to be more ready than 
others to minister to those who are in need. They com- 
monly are Bat tke fact that he was a priest did not make 
that man kind-hearted and generous. Neither did it justify 
his intunanity. A clergyman of any name must be 
jidged, like everybody else, by his corduct. Those who 
profess to be men of God must work the works of God, or 
be rejected as men of felse preterrions. If they shirk their 
duties in times of pestilence ; if they fail to vieit the sick and 
sorrowing; if they do not keep their word, or pay their 
debts; if they preach other men’s sermons as if they were 
their own ; if they set a bad example to the young people in 
the use of wine or tobacco ; if they are ill-natured at home, 
or irreverent and upgenercus in their intercourse with those 
outside,—they must txke the consequences; they must suffer 
diecredit for a failure to come up to the requirements of their 
profession. “ By their fruits ye shall know them ”"—not by 
their Jabels, nor by their location, but by their fruits. I: 
they bear thistles, it is of no use for their best friends to 
certify that they are fig-trees. The priest who passes “on 
the other side” can claim no credit for being on this side. 

Likewise a Levile . . . locked on him, and pcssed by (v. 32). 
Beirg in the line cf religious work doesn't make a man 
religious. Having a share in Chris‘ian service doesn't make 
a man Christ-like. There is many a church sexton who had 
not rather be a door-keeper in the house of God than to dwell 
in the tents of wickedness—at higher wages. There have 
been deacons who defaulted, and elders who embezzled, and 
stewards who sto'e. There have been Sutday-school super- 
intendents and teachers who did very wrong things, and 
showed a very bad spirit, and who were among the poorest 
of patterns in their character and actions, for tho:e who 
would illustrate prsc‘ical Christianity. There have been 
such, ard it may be that their race is not yetextinct. If 
you are at work very energetically in the Sunday-school, you 
cught to be a very kind-hearted person, very self-denying, 
very considerate cf others, very faithful in every perronal 
duty toward all whom you have to do with, or whom you 
meet, in ycur daily li’e. You cught to be; but are you? 
You are in the profession of the Levite. Oa which side of 
the street are you to be found when there is downright 
Christian work to be done, week-days? 

A cerlain Simanitan, ... when he saw him, ... had comp: s- 
sion on him (v.33). Compassion on thore who are in suff -ring 
and in need is aduty. When wesee others insorrow, in pain: 
or in want, we cught to feel for them and feel with them in 
their necessity. Even if they are not of our family, or of our 
social circle, or of our race, or afer our sort and liking, that 
ought not to shut them cu! from our pity, cur sympathy, 
our compassion. They may be unlovely in their spirit, 
ucattractive in their manners, even positively repulsive in 
their appearancs; but this will not justify our failure to desire 
and to endeavor to give them sympathy and help sccord- 
ing to our ability. The question is not one of our feelings, 
so much a3 of their needs, If their condition cal's for com- 
passion, we ought to give it to them; and if we are such men 
and women as we ought to be, we shall giveittothem. It 
is encugh that they are in an extremity, and that wa see 
them there. Or compassion gees out to them inevitably. 

Whatscever thou spendet more,... I will repoy thee 
(v. 35). There are times when a sing!e good act is complete 
in itse!f. Notbing more is called for in that case. Again, it 
1s but the beginning cf a series of good acs, which must be 
carried on to ccmpletion, cr the whole thing is a failure. 
It is of no use to give a drink of water to a man in a fever, 
and then turn away, leaving him alone in his sick-room with 
no provision for his watching and ministry. There is no 
real charity in one visit, or a few pennies, to a poor family 
—the distresees of which have awakened your compassion. 
It does no real good tothe missionary eanse to subsoribe 





liberally for putting a new man into the field, ard then leave 
bim to get his support as he can. Making provision fcr 
to-morrow’s needs in many a field of beneficerce which you 
have been called to enter is quite as clearly a duty as meet- 
ing the needs of tc-day. And this is one of the trying things 
in well doing, and in Christian giving. We are never fair y 
through with our work. If it were only the few spo n- 
fals of wine and oil, the single roll of tandages, and the 
two pence for a day's board, which would settle the matter 
for this poor fellow who was rcbbed and stripped and 
whipped, and left half dead, how small a thing it would be 
to keep up with the demands of charity; but there will be 
another board-bill dua before that wounded man is able to 
earn his own way; and it wiu'dn't be fair to leave him on 
expense with nothing to pay with. Ob dear! it does cost 
something to be a good neighbor in this world. And when 
to-day’s bills are all settled, the acccunt is cpen for to-morrow 
After all, the priest and the Lsvite took what is seemingly 
the easiest way of getting oninthe world But God and man 
know that their way waen’t the right way. 

Which new of these three, thinke:t thou, was neighbor unto 
him? (v. 36.) God’s demands are reasonable demands. The 
right course commends its«lf to the conscience and to the 
good sense of men. Even if the priest and the Levite could 
justify themselves to themselves for Jeaving a poor tufferer 
by the road-side without lifting a finger for his relief, the 
average hearer who is told of their course in contrast with 
that of the Samaritan, will admit that they ebirked a duty 
which the other performed. (od has not given us a standard 
of right which dees not seem right to the fair-minded and 
impartial man. We know that the ccurse of the Samaritan 
is to be commended; that God ccmmends it, and that men 
generally would commend it. We know that the Samaritan 
was the neighborly man, and that we all ought to be neigh- 
borly. That is what you ard I and the next man think about 
this. 

Go, and do thou likewise(v. 37). Ah! that is quite another 
thing. There are a hundred persons who would say that the 
Samaritan was the good man of these three, where there is 
one who, under similar circumstar cer, would prove the good 
Samaritan. Infact, a great many men who say that the 
Samaritan’s way was the right way, don't pretend that they 
are trying to belike him. They rather pride themrelves on 
recognizing his goodness, and his eupericrity to those other 
men. “ But then, you know, a man bas got to leok out for 
himeelf in this world; and his business would be nowhere if 
he stopped to attend to everybody who needs help.” Taere 
is a great deal of breath spent in praises of the good Samaritan 
which could be saved if men would only go and do as he d.d. 
The more ec'ive men in the charch and in the community, 
in the line of unselfish good deeds, have no Jack of praise 
from many who have no thought of imitating ther, “I tell 
you that John Thompson is just the kindest maa in this 
world, He's ready to do everything for anybody who is in 
want. There’s no man in our church who does so much as 
he.” But why don’t you go and do likewise? Is it because 
your business is more pressing than his? Is it because you 
are using your time to better advantage? His way is either 
right or wrong. If itis wrong, don’t praisehim. [f it is 
right, “ go, and do thou likewise.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 

This deecriptive lesson shou'd be made very plain and real 
to children. It is not enough that they remember it asa 
beautiful story, though that may ir fluence them to be tender 
and kind to those in need; but they should be made to 
realizs that the parable is really a lesson from Jesushimse f, 
that his lips spoke these very words, and that he now watches 
to ree who they are who learn ard love to do as he taught. 

Give the narrative, and then question thoroughly on each 
part of it. How many tad Jesus sent out to prepare the 
way for him? When they came back, where did they find 
Jesus and report tohim? What had they done? It was 
about that same time that a lawyer came to talk with Jesus 
to try him and see what he would answer. He called him 
“Master,” and asked, “ What shall I do to have eternal 
life?” Jesus saw his heart, and knew that he then cared 
mort of all to see what he wculd say. He was a lawyer 
who ought to study and know the law, and they all thought 
a great deal of the law of Moses ; so Jesus made him answer 
his own question by asking him,‘ Woat is writen in the 
law?” Toe man gave a good answer, just the same that 
Jesus had given before to the rame question. We are told 
ia the eame words in the Bible five time: how to love God, 
and nine times how to love cur neighbor. Have the chil- 
dren repeat several times the twenty-ceventh verse, which 
should be very familiar and often repeated in the clars. It 
will help the memory to put on the board, 


God with 

Heart, soul, 
S:rength, mind, 
Jesus told the lawyer he had answered well, and said, 
“Phis do, and thou shalt live” Bub the lawyer asked, 


Neighbor 
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“ Who is my neighbor?” To answer him, and to give a 
lesson which should last forever for all the world, Jesus told 
this beautiful story. A man was going down from Jeru- 
ralem to Jericho. Mark Jericho on your map, and explain 
that thongh Jericho was north-east from Jerusalem, it was 
always eaid to be going down, for it was down hill most of 
the way, about twenty miles. Jericho was a beautiful city, 
and just outside of its walls were a plain with roses and 

palm-trees; but between that and Jerusalem it was such a 
rough, stony way through the wild woods and rocks that it 
was a hard and dangerous road; behind the cliffs and among 
the steep rocks were many cruel robbers; and so many trav- 
elers had been wounded and killed that it was called The 
Bloedy Way. 

_ It will help to interest the children, if you will draw, no 
matter how rudely, this econe on the board. Make a circle 
for each city, and from one to the other an irregular line for 
the highway ; a very few strokes will picture rocks and cliffs 
across part of the country, and only the plainest outline for 
the persons figuring in the story will convey ideas to the 
children. If you have pictorial primary lesson papers, you can 
use those, each child looking at hisown as you explain. The 
man was going across this bloody way, and the thieves came 
out of their dens ; if he was riding, they took his horze or his 
donkey ; they took a'l he carried, his money and his goods, 
they even stripped off whatever they wanted of the clothes he 
wore. Perhaps he tried to defend himself; but there were 
too many strong arms and clubs against him, and he was 
bruiced and mangled. 

Then they left him alone, half dead. If he was not uncon- 
scious, the minutes must have seemed hours as he Jay smart- 
ing and aching with pain. Some one came near: it was a 
priest going back perbaps, from his service in the temple at 
Jerusalem. Surely, of all men, he will pity one in distress ; 
it may be he heard groans; certainly he saw him; but he 
passed by on the other side. 


Another pereon came near, a Levite who helped the priests 
in the temple. He came and looked at the mangled man, so 
weak he could not even ask for help; there was no trus pity 
in that look, for the Levite parsed by on the other side of 
the road. These two men were strict in keeping all the pub- 
lic forms of the law, and yet, alone, on the rough stones, they 
left a suffering, dying man, while they knew their law com- 
manded, if they saw an ass or an ox fall down by the way, 
they must sure'y help to lift them up. The man might soon 
have been dead, for any help or pity from th: se men. 

A traveler from Samaria came by, and when he saw him, 
he had compassion ; the priest saw, the Levite looked, the 
Samaritan had compassion. That was not all; he looked to 
see how he was wound:d ; out of his goods or his clothing he 
tore long strips into bandages, he washed the cuts and bruises 
with wine to cleanee them of blood and dust; he poured on 
oil to soften and heal, and then he tenderly bound them up. 
Would he leave him there? He lifted him up and ret him 
on his own beast, though he had to walk to let the poor 
stranger ride. Hecarefally led all the way to an inn,—a house 
on the road, where travelers could stop for food and rest. 
There he provided for all his wants, got him food and a bed 
and cared for him all that night. The next day, when he 
must go on his journey, he paid some money to the inn-keeper, 
and said, “ Take care of him, and whatever it costs more, I 
will psy when I come again.” 


Who was the kind stranger, and who the wounded man? 
Probably he was a Jew, and the merciful man was a Samar- 
itan, one of the people that all the Jews hated. All those 
who listened to Jesus’ words knew this, and when he asked the 
lawyer which of these was neighbor unto him that fell among 
thieves, the lawyer would not answer “ The Samaritan,” but 
said, ‘‘ He that shewed mercy on him.” Then Jesus ea'd to 
the lawyer, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 


Which would you rather be like,—the priest, the Levite, 
or the Samaritan? Question thoroughly on the story, and 
ask, What did the priest do? the Lsvite? the Samaritan? 
What golden text had the word compassion in it? Who is 
it like to have compassion? If your class can appreciate it, 
there is a point here so plain it is not forcing the parable to 
see that to our fallen human nature Christ came “ to heal the 
broken-hearted, to set at liberty them that are bruised.” If 
you use it, doit simply, making it very plain that it is Christ- 
like to help the euffering and weak, since for a sinfal, suf- 
fering world he gave his own life. Did Jesus ever turn away 
from avy in distress? 

What is the role in our golden text abcut loving our 
neighbor? Who is your neighbor? Does it only mean to 
be merciful to those who are suffering? Call for the golden 
rule? Does it only mean to d> great things and help gveat 
sorrows? Jesus knew so well that people might forget the 
little things. that he made it very easy so that the poor and 
little children might know how to do likewise. Hesaid “ even 
a cup of cold water,” given from love to him, should not lose 
its reward. No direction need be given to make the applica- 
tion of this lesson for little ones. 

It is well to ask them to try each day in the week to do 
something kind for others, and the following Sunday be sure 
to ask how many have done so. Botter still, if they are will- 





ing to tell how and what they did; not to encourage pride, 
but as an example and help to each other. You can ask 
them to bring it written on a slip of paper which the teacher 
can use without giving the name: you have thus strength- 
ened the influence during the week by insuring he!p from the 
mothers. 


BLACKBOARD. 


BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


A few things preliminary to the lesson receive some light 
from rabbinic sources, that is curious, if not usefal. The rab- 
binic term for “ lawyer” (verse 25) 1s ‘ ba'al mikra,” an idio- 
matic expression which means one versed in the Scripture 
Literally, it is “master of reading” It is applied only to 
those who devoted themselves to the study of the law and 
other sacred writings. When, then, Jesus asked him, “ What 
is written in the law? how readest thou?” he was appealing 
to him not only as toa technical master, but prcbably in 
technical words. ‘‘ How readest thou?” is apparently a strict 
translation of the phrase current in the mouth of the early 
rabbis, Mt1i karata?" which to a Hebraist is seen to bea 
technical reminder to the lawyer of his perpetual and pro- 
feasional work. This phrase, as rendered into Greek by Luke, 
is so strikingly like a set of phrases in Plato's dialogues that 
a pure Grecian might take it as proof of Luke’s purity of 
style in writing Greek ; but the fact is that it isa masterly 
exhibition of the quick wit of our Lord, which only appears 
when we study up the Jewish schools and writings. If we 
carefully note Luke’s quotations from Dauteronomy 6° 5 and 
Leviticus 19: 18, in verse 27, we ehall see that they contain 
other more or less obscure relations to Jewish sayings of the 
period. Of these we need only mention one. The words 
“with all tby soul” might be rendered “ with all thy life,” 
and would thus correspond with the rabbinic interpretation 
and comment, ‘ even to the casting away (or cost, or logs) of 
hfe.” The credit of this may in part be ascribed to the Sap- 
tuagint, whose language Luke mainly follows; but the same 
quality appears in his departure therefrom. Another exam- 
ple of the same thing appears in Jesus’ answer, ‘“ Thou hast 
answered right ;”’ that is, not only not wrong, but “ according 
to rule” as well as according to rectitude. We need not 
pureue the matter further; but repeated coincidences of 
Luke's good Greek with evidence of Jewish learning are 
worth noting for msny reasons. Luke's companionship 
with Paul doubtless had its effect: but he certainly was 
@ very careful and well-informed man. 

The going down from Jerusalem to Jericho is abundantly 
described in so many and s0 eavily accessible books and 
here. The road now runs in doubtless the very same line as 
in the time of Christ, hard'y varying anywhere more than 
a few feet; or scarcely more than the different tracks of the 
same road vary in the New Jerssy pines, where a wagon has 
turned out to avoid a newly grown bush, or a bad place in 
the road, and other wagons have followed. And the road 
keeps up its dangerous reputation to this day, at least after 
leaving E\-Azarteh, the modern representative of Bethany, 
a few hours behind. Yet things are not as bad as they used 
to be ; and indeed the danger from robbers in Palestine and 





Syria is commonly much overestimated. Many robberies are, 
beyond doubt, committed with at least the cognizance or con- 
nivance of the dragoman of the robbed party, aad that for 
a double reason: he can ehare the plunder, directly or ind - 
rectly ; and he can show that the services of a dragoman are still 
necessary in a eountry infested with robbers. Americans or 
Europeans who reside in Syria cr Palestine are not gener- 
ally afraid to travel where they please, alone and unarmed, 
on the west side cf the Jordan; thongh nearly all the roads 
abound in passes where one would be n'terly at the mercy of 
any robbers who might choore to attack. An attack by rob- 
bers is usually swift and sudden, and they are gone with 
their booty before one can recover from his surprise. The 
Bedwins are like any other cowardly thieves. They will 
deliberately rob a couple of unresisting missionaries, and the 
lady who is with them, evin feeling her arms for porsible 
bracelets; but where there is danger of resistancs, they will 
be as stealthy and alert as any pickpocket cr ehop-lifter. 

The stragglers from the great processions of pilgrims to the 
Jordan are now and then robbed of everything, and left 
naked and wounded. Those last two touches of the picture 
in the parable have a frequent modern parallel. 

“Set him on his own beast,” most likely means, set him 
on his own donkey ; and that would involve walking him- 
self. The occidental reader will not imagine that a road in 
the East is like a road in America. The poorest cart-track 
in America isa better road than any road in Palestine or 
Syria, except the French road from Beirft: to Damascus, and 
the new road from Jaffa to Jerusalem, which last is bad 
encugh. Frequently a road isthe merest path in the rock, 
worn by freqnent hoofs into a deep channel, steep and 
broken, like a dangerous staircase with many steps gone, 
and now and thena slippery sliding-place. Sometimes it 
leads through a deep di fie in the rcck so narrow as almcst 
to ecrape the legs of the horseman on each side, and so 
crooked that he cannot see two rcds ahead. In such a pass 
as this, even a very large company would be at the mercy of 
a very small force. Exch single horseman wou'd be. as it 
were, in a box, or at best crawling through a trough. Sacha 
pass is the noted one on the road from Jerusalem to 
Hebron, just after arcending the hill south of Solomon's Poole. 
A footman there might easily contrive to disable ahorse and his 
r der, almost without being seen. In such roads donkeys, 
camels, and small, sturdy horses, are the bet, as well as the 
only, vehicles. The road along the shore above Beirt!, by 
the side of which, near the mcuth of Dog River, are the 
famous Egyptian, Assyrian, and Roman sculptures, has fer 
ages been the highway of travel and land commerce, as well 
as of the march of armies. Yet no modern coach passed over 
it until 1877, when some sailors of the British sloop-of-war 
Torch wirhed to attend a picnic at Dog River, and could not 
obtain sadile-horses. Naturally that only fired their 
national determination and courage: they at once engaged 
a coach, took with them levers and other appliances for 
crossing unbridged stream; and other obstacles, and thus 
accomplished the first carriage ride from Beirt! to the Nahr 
el-Kelb, over the ancient road. Since then the enterprising 
livery-stable keeper has declared himself ready to hire 
carriages for excursions to Dog River; but confidence in the 
new means of Iccomotion on that route is not yet well 
established. 

The inn is an establishment by no means univerral in the 
East; and it is more important for the care of the beasts 
than for the human beings. The whole subject, together 
with the customs of hospitality, wculd make quite a little 
story, had we space. In general, throughout the East, a 
traveler has the acknowledged right to stay three days 
with aman of the people of his nation or tribe, without 
telling his business. After that, it may be asked, in fgura- 
tive, set, oriental phrare; and he may even be asked to “ show 
the shape of his shoulders;” i.¢, present the departing 
view of his person. But long trains of camels, or caravans, 
on frequented routes, cannot so bs accommodated. The 
kb4n, large building, inn, caravansary, or whatever we 
call it, is most frequently a large spaco encloced with stone 
walls, with alcoves or sheds on three sides. In cities there 
are often houses above on the walls. A large part of the 
ground floor of many a convent is nothing more than a 
caravansary. S>metimes, however, the caravansary is merely 
a long house by the roadside with sheds or vaults for 
animals in place of the ground flocr and first story. Within 
the quadrangle of the caravansary of commoner form, the 
camels with their loads and furniture, the horses with their 
saddles and bridies, the donkeys with their packs, all come 


| im and are unloaded or unharnessed, and furnished with a 
papers that it seems almost euperflious to speak of them | 


b dand food. The drivers and travelers sleep amongst the 
animals, or on the same open floor. When there is no rain, 
it makes very little difference whether the animals or the 
men or the goods are under cover or not. At a kiaa in 
Cyprus, one night, the writer could not sleep within the 
building because of the fleas; and went out and lay on the 
stone pavement where the muleteers were enoring, each 
wrapped in his blanket. 

Sometimes the newer kiins have window-like openings 
in the wall next the road, grated with iron bars; but 
usually these innovations are quickly condemned, and the 
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gratings all filled again with brick or stone and mortar: 
the wind comes in too fariously, they think. 

On the whole, the manger in which Jesus was laid could 
not have been more uncomfortable than the inn out of 
which he and his parents were crowded. Which reminds us 
that the word for “ inn” differs in our lesson and Luke 2: 7 
In the leseon the inn is the pandocheion, or common receiv- 
ing-place for all; the inn which had no room for Jerus’ 
parents was a kataluma, or place of breaking journey or 
lodging. The same word cccurs Luke 23:11, where our 
English version renders it by ‘“‘ guest-chamber.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lovine Ones NercHspor —“‘ What was the secret of Dr. 
Calhoun’s success as a missionary on Mount Lebanon?” 
was asked of one of his intimate friends and contemporaries. 
“Why, he was always kind and cheery and good to every- 
body, whether they were good to him or not. He loved every- 
bedy.” And euch was the universal testimony. Daring the 
maseacres of 1860, Dr. Calhoun was trusted alike by Druse 
and Christian, and was enabled, from sheer force of character 
and established reputation, to save much property and many 
lives, and ca!m the mad passions of many. 


Aw Oprortuyity.—A small opportunity taken advantage 
of is often the seed whose harvest flourishes in abundant 
ability. But“ opportunity passes like a fiying cloud.” It 
is to be se z3d as it presents itself, or it may never come 
again. ‘“ Madam, why are you so particular to go every day 
tosee to your poor neighbors in B—— Street?” ‘“ Bacause 
each day has its own opportunities which no other day 
brings. If I neglect to-day’s duty, or to-day’s mercy, I 
shall not find it again in that of to-morrow. Indeed, 
to-morrow is altogether unknown. It may not belorg to me.” 
The proverbs of Poor Richard on the subject are remembered ; 
but better are the words of Ecclesiastes 11: 1-6, than all 
merely human precepts. 

“Come, Jack, and start the press while I feed in a few 
trial sheets.” Jac comes, and does hisshare. At one pont 
in the revolution of the press cylinder comes the opportunity 
to make a lasting impression of most excellent lessons to 
mankind ; but if this opportunity is neg’ected, the means are 
perverted, and the results that follow for some time are 
spoiled—are nothing but blackened and marred sheets. So 
often in the life of man comes an opportune moment, which 
is the weal or the woe cf his whole stay on earth, and per- 
haps for a more lasting period. 

An ExampLe—Look at Paul’s manner of creating and 
reizing opportunities: ‘For though I be free from all men, 
yet have [ made myself a servant unto all, that I might 
gain the more. And unto the Jews I became asa Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, 
as under the law, that I might gain them that are under the 
law; to them that are without law, as without law, (being 
not without law to Gcd, but under the law to Carist.) that 
{ might gain them that are without law. To the weak 
became I as weak that I might gain the weak: I am made 
all thing: to all men that I might by all means save some.” 
And now compare this with the description of a modern 
Greek priest in Athens: “ Happy prelates who are pa:d by 
the state; unfortunate subordinates who get precarious 
sustenance from matrimonal, baptiemal and burial fees. 
One can appreciate the energy with which these good people 
marry, baptizs, and bury. Every lover’s sigh is to them a 
drachma; every infant's wail a g!ad summons; every cypress 
planted the symbol of content 

‘Come, come with me, and we will make short work: 
For by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 
Till holy church incorporate two in one!’ 


cries the friar in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 





Nore —A poetical paraphrase of the parable of the Good 
S:maritan, by Joseph A. Torrey, will be found on the fourth 
page.—Tue Epiror. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Luke 10: 30 Frm Jerusalem to Jericho. If we might 
conceive of the ocean as being suddenly congealed and peiri- 
fed when its waves are tossed mountain high, and dashing in 
wild contusion against esch other, we should then have some 
idea ot the aspect of the desert in which the Saviour bas 
placed so truthfully the parable of the good Samaritan. The 
ravines, the almost inaccessible ciiffs, the caverns, furnish 
admirable lurking places for robbers.— Hackett. 


The journey was one of about twenty-one miles for the 
most part through a rocky, de-ert country, with caves that 
were then haunted by bands of robbers, as they have been, 
more or jess, in later times, by predatory Arabs. In Jeromes 
lume 1t was known as the “ red” or ‘ bloody” way, in conse- 
quence of the trequency of such crimes.—Plumptre. 


Fell among thieves. In its way from the holy city to the city 
of the worid, human nature was encountere/ by the arch- 
\niet, Satan, and was stripped of its original righteousness, and 
left half dead. The priesthood came by, and the law came 
by, and cast a transitory glance upon it; but they only 
snowed its misery and evinced their own inability to heal it, 
by leaving it where it was, and passing it by on the other 
tida.— Wordsworth. 


V.31 A certain priest. He shrank, it might be, (1) from 





the trouble and peril of meddling with a man whom rcbbers \and their place cccapied by the new settlers, who, as 


had jast attacked; and (2) from the fear of incurring a cere- 


Josephus says, were called ‘ Samaritans, taking the name of 


monial defilement by coming in contact with what might ' the country to which they were removed.” Saveral writers 


possibly be a corpse before he reached it.—Plumptre. 


A certoin priest. This was one of the chief religious men 
of the nation. It is said that at Jericho, in our Saviour's 
time, there were 12 000 priests residing, who served at Jeru- 
salem and traveled this road.— Martyn. 


Siw him... passed by. The priest not only did not 
pause to render the sufferer any assistance, but as soon as he 
saw him, while yet at some distance from him, scught to pass 
by as far as pessible from him, in order to put himeelf 
beyond any appeal, which the wounded man might make to 
him for assistance.— Bell. 

V. 32. A Levite. In the New Testament, this refers to the 
descendants of Gershon, K hath, and Merari, the sons of Levi 
(see Numb. 3: 17), whose duty it was to aesist the priests, 
and keep guard around the temple.— Owen. 


Came and locked at him.—This does not denote that he acci- 
dentally raw him, but that he came and looked on him more 
attentively, but still did nothing to relieve bim.— Barnes. 


V.33. The Samaritans were the most inveterate foes of 
the Jews. They had no dealing: with each other. It was 
this fect which rendered the ccnduct of this gocd man so 
striking, and thus set in euch strong contrast the condact of 
the priest and the Levite. They would not help their own 
sffi:cted and wounded countryman. He who could not be 
expected to aid a Jew, overcame all the u:ual hestility 
between the pecple ; raw in the wounded man a neighbor. a 
brother, one who needed aid ; and kindly denied himself to 
show kindness to the strang+r.— Barnes. 


V. 34. Oil and wine. The wine to cleanse the wound, and 
the oil to allay the pain, and keep the wounded portions from 
becoming rigid and 11 flamed — Bloom field. 

This was a well-known method of curein the East. 
Isa 1: 6.—Mariyn. 

Aninn. In the earliest ages an inn was nothing morethan 
the well or other e»nvenient place where the company of 
travelers and their weary beasts reposed for rest and refresh- 
ment. Ata la’er period it was the caravaneary, a very com- 
fortless, temporary enclosure, without rooms or doors. After- 
wards the inn became what the caravansaries of Persia are 
at the preeent day,—a place where travelers may buy lodg- 
ing. food, and fuel This was perhaps euch an inn as accommo- 
dated this poor wounded man, when the kind Samaritan 
paid for the reception of the wounded traveler, and also 
pledged himself to defray all necessary expenses.— E sdie, 


Took care of him. The remainder of the day, and the 
whoie of the night, he attended to the wants of the wounded 
man, denying himself the usual repose so necersary to a 
traveller.— Owen. 


Two pence The denarius or penny of the New Testament 
was, in purchasing value then, an equivalent of the American 
doliar, and, wherever referred to, represents a fair return 
for the service it recompenses.— Butler. 


V. 36. Was neighbor. It is difficult enough to admire the 
divine wisdom with which the Saviour, having brought to an 
end this affecting parable, reverses the question of the lawyer. 
He had asked, * Who is my neighbor to whom I am bound to 
show the service of love?” But the Lord asks, “ Who is a 
neighbor, be who shows love, or he whoshows it not?” The 
parable is a reply, not to the question, but to the spirit out 
of which the question proceedea. It says: ‘* You ask who 1s 
your neighbor? I will show you a man who asked not 
that question, and then your own heart rhall be judge 
between you and him, which had most of the mind of God, 
which was most truly the doer of his will, the imitator of 
his perfections.”— Trench. 

V. 37. He that shewed mercy. His Jewish prejudice would 
not permit him to name the Samaritan, but there was no 
impropriety, even in his view, in saying that the man who 
showed so much mercy, was really the neighbor to the «fil c- 
ted, and not he who professed to be bis neighbor, but who 
would do nothing for his welfare.—Barnes. 

Go, and do thow likewise. Deal with a Samaritan as this 
Samaritan deals with a Jew, and so you will, Jew and 
Samaritan, be neighbors. Be even to thy enemy in distress, 
as kind, humane, and merciful as this Samaritan was — Bell. 


See 





SAMARIA AND THE SAMARITANS. 
[From The Bible Educator, ] 


It is extremely difficult to define the limits of the province 
of Samaria. Josephus states that it lay “ between Judea and 
Galilee,” and that it commenced at “a village called Ginaea 
(Jenin), on the.great tlain (Esdraelon),” ard extended “ to 
the toparchy of Acrabatia;” we shall therefore not be far 
wrong In assigning as its boundaries, the ridge of Carmel and 
the piain of Esdraelon on the north, the Jurdan Valley on 
the east, the great Wady Belat on the South, and the Medi- 
terranean on the west. In the Old Testament the name 
Samaria is sometimes used in a general sense to denote, first, 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, as in 1 Kings 13. 32, where 
the prediction of the “ man of God” 1s directed against “ the 
altar in Bethel, and against all the houses of the hgh places 
which are in the cies of Samaria,” before the town of 
Samaria was built; and, afterwards, the more limited terri- 
tory of the later kings of Irrael. Thus the king of A syria 
is eaid to have plac«d certain nations or people in “the cities 
of Samaria;’ Ez-kiel speaks of the ‘ captivi y cf Samaria 
and her daughters” (Ezek. 16: 53); Amos of the * mountains 
of Samaria’ (Amos 3: 9); and Hosea. evidently in allu- 
tion to the worship insutoted by Jeroboam at Bethel, 
exclaims, “Thy caif, O Samaria, hath cast thee off;” 
and again,“ The calf of Samaria shall be broken in 
pieces (Hcesea 8: 5, 6). Gradually the kingdom ot Israel 
declined until, in the ninth year oi* King Hoshea, the rem- 
nant of the ten tribes was carried away to Assyria, and 
‘the king of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Ava, ana from Hamath, and from Sephar- 
vaim, and placed them 1n the ci'ies of Samaria inst+ ad of the 
children of Israel ; and they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in 


the cities thereof” (2 Kings 17: 24). 


An interesting question now arises as to the ex‘ent to 
which the deportation of the Jewish population was carried, 


maintain that the later Samaritans of the bxok of Ezra and 
of the New Testament were of purely Assyrian origin, 
whilst others, witk whom we are inclined to agree, think it 
most probable that a remnant of the tribes was left, and that, 
during the captivi‘y, and after it, a mingled recs grew up 
wh'ch owed its origin to the Israelites left in the country, 
and to the foreign colonists. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that after the retarn of the Jews from captivity a 
bitter feeling existed between them and the Samaritans, and 
that this broke ont into open enmity on the refusal of Zsrub- 
babel to allow the latter any part in the rebuilding of the 
Temple. Upon this the Sameritans sccu:ed the Jews of 
rebellious designs sgainst the Persian government, and were 
able to stop the work at Jerusalem during the reigns cf two 
kings. Henceforward the division between the two people 
appears to have been continvally growing greaer; the 
erection of a temple on Mount Gerizim intensified the relig- 
ious hatred, whilst the political division of the country under 
foreign government must have contribnted its part to the 
feeling of national dislike. ‘There be two manner of 
nations which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no 
nation: they that sit upon the mountain of Samaria and 
they that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish neople 
tbat dwell in Sichem,” says Jesus, the son of Sirach (Ecc'us. 
1; 25, 26); and Josephus informs us that the Samaritans 
gave themselves out es Jews when it suited them and at 
other times concealed their connection, as when they 
addressed a letter to Antiochus Epiphanes as God, styling 
themeelves S.donians, and ssking permission to give the 
name of Jupiter Hellenins to their temple. Perhaps the 
expreseion, “‘ Thou art a Samaritan and ha:t a devil,” used 
as a term of bitter reproach amongst the Jews, is a better 
indication of the feeling with which they regarded their 
neighbors then anything we could quote. So, too, the 
Samaritans used to light rival beacon fires at the rising cf 
the new moon to mislead the Jewish watchers on the hill- 
tops; they waylaid Jews on their way to Jerusa'em, and 
refused them hoepi'ality. as in the csse of the Samaritans of 
a certain village who would not receive our Lord “ beransa 
his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem” (Luke 9: 
53); they #re said on one occasion to have defiled the Temple 
by scattering dead men's bones on the sacred pavement; 
they claimed for their copy of the Lawa higher sntqni'y 
than that of any poseessed | y the Jews; and they even con- 
tended that the temple on Geriz m was the true temple. and 
not that at Jerusalem. During the first four c-nturirs of the 
present era the Samaritans appear to have been in a flourish- 
ing state, in spite of the slaughter of more than ten thousand 
of them by Vespasian; but towards the close of the fifth 
century they were so severely runished for an cutrage com- 
mitted on the Christians at Nablus (Nearolis) that they 
never recovered their importance, and gradually dwindled 
away until they now number not more than a few famlies 
at Nablus. 


With the exception of the strip of plain along the rea- 
coast, the character of Samaria is essentia ly mountainous, 
and this tract is sometimes alluded to in the Bible as * the 
mountains of Ephraim ;” the valleys, which dercend to tne 
Jordan on the one band, and to the Mediterranean on the 
other, take the character of wild ravines, but they frequently 
yiee in small plains of great richness, such as those ot El 
Mukbna and Dotbain. There is, however, one exception in 
the remarkable pass through the vale of Nablus betwen 
Ebal and Ger:zim which affords easy access from the cast to 
the hill country. The roads naturally tollow the features of 
the country ; there is one great highway from north tosouth 
along the cen‘ral ridge or “ backbone,” whilst the other reads 
pass up the transverse va'leys to meet it. There is no want 
of water, and in some places there is careful terrace culture 
on the hill-sides; Carmel and other hills are partially cov- 
ered with denee thickets, and there are indications that foresta 
of come size existed at one time. Josephus, probably, gives a 
fair account of the state of the country im his day, when he 
tells us 1t was very fruitful, had abunance of trees, and was 
full of “autumnal fruit, both that which grows wiid and tbat 
which is the effect of cultivation;’’ he aleo adds that it 
was thickly populated, and that by reason of the excel- 
lent grass the cattle yielded more mik than those in otker 
places. 


In this beautiful province, with its fruitful roil and well- 
watered valleys, Joseph was to be “a fruitiul bcuzh, even a 
fruitful bough by a well; whore branches run over the wall” 
(Gen. 49: 22). And in the fuller blessings of Moses his land 
was to be biersed of the Lord ‘‘ for the precious thir gs of 
heaven, for the dew, and for the deep that coucheth benexth, 
and for the precious fruits brought tcrth by the sun, and for 
the precious things }ut forth by the mcon and for the chief 
things of the arcient mountains, and for the precious thu gs 
of the lasting hills” (Deut. 33: 13-15). 

That pertion of the Jordan Valley which lies within the 
province of Samaria havirg been described, we wiil confine 
our attention to the principal points of interest in the hill 
country. At the north-western extremity of Samaria is the 
rugged ridge of Carmel, the sides of which, says Lientenant 
Conder, *‘ always steep, often precipitous, are covered thickly 
with a wi'der.ers ot shrubs of dark and rich green; ” in 
places the bare rcck appears covered only by athorny herbage, 
whilet in otners “ all is one soft suriace of thick vegetation ;” 
this feature of Carmel which adds so much to its Le-uly bas 
ofien been noticed by travelers, and is alto alluded toon 
the B.ble. Oa the promontory running into the sea stands 
the convent frcm whicn the celebrated order of Carme lites 
sprung. bat the point of chief interest is the shapeless ruin 
at the eastern end of the ridge called by the Arabs * El 
Maharrakah ” (the sacrifice), where in ali probs bilivy stood 
“the altar of the Lord that was broken down,” and which 
was repaired by Evjah on the cccasion of his m-morabie. 
conflict with the priesta of Baal (1 Kings 18: 20 40). Not 
far distant is @ well which may have farnished water for tne 
trenches round the altar, and in the plains below winds the 
Kishon, to waich Elijah * brought down” the false prophets, 
and slew them there. Carmai is aiso mentioned in connec- 
tion wi'h Elisha, who appears to have been living there 
when visited by the Sousammite woman whose sn he raised 





from the dead as narrated in 2 Kings 4: 18, aad tollowing 
verses. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


Gasinicraiijunccaiainte 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 
Goorgia, state, at La Grange........ donee wececeenncss Aug. 23-25 
Marsachusetts, state, at North Adams_............ ---- Oct. 2, 3 
Canada, Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario............ Oct. 9, 10 


Vermont, state, at 8t. Johnsbury....................Oct. 9, 10 
Kansas, state, at Topeka.... 220 nnnn noon conn one ----Oct. 17-19 
New Jorsey, state, at Trenton.........-..-------02--Nov. 12-14 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 a. m., in Y. M. 0. A, Rooms. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pr. =, in 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 pe. «, in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 58 Lexington Street. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 8r.m, Led by the Rey, R. R. 
Meredith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union second Monday evening of each month, at 7.40 rp. u., in the 
Hanson Piace M. E, Church, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4 Pr. ™., 
in the Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 


Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a. m. in 
Farwell! Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 Pp. m., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A, 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M, E. Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting. third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 150 Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary clase Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. mu., inthe Y. M.C, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
3.45 vp. mw.,in the Y.M.C.A Hall, 


Cleveland, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from | is a new and profitable feature of this session. Evening 


12 to 12.45 p.m., inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 


Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Led by the Rey. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


Halifax, N. 8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 r.m., in the Class-room Y. M,C. A. Hall. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 


1877, and 1878, and with other musical exereises, Finally 
there was music on the lake, rendered by Profeszor Case's 
splendid choir, and fireworks were set off from a barge 
anchored at a little distance from the shore. It was eleven 
o’clock before quiet settled on the Puint and sleep came 
to the weary ones. 

Sunday-echool work now began in earnest. The pro- 
gramme has always been full, but for this year it was 
literally stuffad, It was, however, distiactly explained at 
the outeet that no man was under obligation to take all. 
The table is spread abundantly, and each may select for 
himself, Indeed, more care has evidently been taken than 
ever before to induce recreation, for the means of health- 
fal, out-door amusements are found on all sides, But, 
with all this, there was work to be done, and the workers 
ad iressed themselves to the toil. The Rev. B. T, Vincent. 
who is a prince of teacbers, and Mr. Frank Beard, whoisa 
prince of artists in chalk, began their children’s meetings, 
and distributed their papyrographed Chi dren’s P.per 
The candidates for normal-clazs honors met Dr Vincent 
for @ preliminary survey of their work, and then four 
normal-class teachers took them in charge. These classes 
met in spartments in the Temple, but the lorgings for the 
tent meetir g3 of the former times were freely expressed. 
Six hundred and twenty persons entered the normal 
classes at their first session, but some of these fell out as 
the duties became onerous. Upon the staff of normal- 
class workers several names familiar at Caoautavqua 
appeared, such as the Rev. Messrs. B. T. Vircent, J. L. 
Harlbut, J. A. Worden, George A Peltz, S. McGerald, 
J-mes Strong, R.S Greene, and J, S. Ostrander, and Messrs 
W. F. Sherwin, C. B. Stout, James Hughes, and 8. W 
Ciarke, Some new teachers appeared also, amorg whom 
Mr. R 8. Holmes, Mrs. M. J. Pyle, and several othere, 
established themselves firmly in the hearts of their pupils 

The consideration of a practical topic at each normal- 
class session, in addition to the regular topic of the hour, 


sessions, also, have been set apart for work of this sort. 
Model Sucd y-school cffizers, a model Surdsy-school pro- 
gramme, mission Sunday-schools, teachers’ he'ps, careless 





at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 


evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chepel, and both conducted by | 


Mr, ©. P. Jacobs. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 rv. m., in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
p. m., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 


Philadeiphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Pittsburgh, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
nvon, in the Y. M. 0. A. Rooms, No. 83 Fifth Avenue. 


8t. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various 
ministers. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4r.m., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M. ©. A. Parlor, from 4to5 o’clock rp. m, 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake, Normal Class every Fri- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C. A, Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes. 

Washington, D. 0., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Mon. 
day, at 6 rp. m.,in the Y¥.M C. A. Hal’, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 


Oa Tuesday, August 6, the Sunday-school work of the 
Assembly began. Taois was the fourth day of the meet- 
ings, the chief ot jects previoug!y considered beipg those 
in charge of the various reform societies, Chautauquan 
showers fell during most of this day, but abundant expe- 
rience bas shown that showers cannot quench the Fair 
Point enthusiasm. Every boat brought fresh installments 
of guests, and, despite the weather, cheerfulness and hope 
abounded. As night approached, clear skies appeared, 
giving cppcriunity for decorating the grounds. This 





work, with that of entertainment in general, is under | one from the late William Cullen Bryant, written in his 


charge of Mr. G. W. Kingsley, of Buffalo. Over seven 
hurd-ed colored lanterns were hurg upon trees, cottages, 
and other points, The calcium lights also lent their help 
to brighten and beautify the scene, 

Not far from three thousand persons assembled in the 
Auditorium at eventide for the inaugural meetirg. 
A responsive service of Scripture and song was led by Dr. 
Vincent, after which he epoke of the various plans and 
purposes of this Assembly. Mr. Lewis Miller followed, 


| New Jersey, has been presented to the Fair Point Associa- 


scaolars, and a multitude of other practical themes, have 
been brought under consideration in this way. Tne 
results of these conferencas were summariz3d and printed, 
from day to day, in the Assembly Harald, and they wilt 
be made eubjects for examinstion at the end. 

Lectures of a very high grade were introduced fre- 
quently. Taoose of B.shop Fuster on “ Beyond ihe Grave,” 
and of the Rav. Dr. Fowler on “ The Bible the Prophet of 
Science,” were conspicuously good, Calisthenics, primary 
work, Hebrew, Greek, and other specialties, were intrusted 
to competent hands, in which entire satisfaction was 
secured, Illustrative lectures upon tne models of Pales- 
tine, Jerusalem, and the tabernacle, are given frequently, 
as a’so pilgrimages through the land. The plaster 
model of Palestine which Professor Perrine constructed 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association of Puiainfield, 


tion, and is now on exhibition in the cour: of the oriental 
house. Models of the tabernacle and of the temple, 
worked out with great particularily of detail, are also on 





exhibition here, It would be hard to think of a means of 
vieible il.ustration of Bible lands, or customs, upon which 
the mane gement has not laid hold. 

Oa Saturday, August 10, the epecial attraction was 
Dr, Vincent’s exposition cf the plans and purposes of 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. Tais 
organization is d-signed to promote a systematic course of 
scientific and literary reading and study. It does this by 
prescribing a course to be followed, and by selecting or 
preparing such compendiums of history aad science as 
will enable students to do the prescribed work with the 
utmost directness and ease, Test examinations will then 
be held, after passing which the successful students will 
receive a diploma, This scheme had been preseated to a 
large number of distinguished men, snd letters cf hearty 





endorsement were read from the Rev. D:s. Lyman Abbott, 
|L T. Townsend, W. C. Wilkinson, Howard Crosby, and 
| Charles S Deems, and Mr, Arihur GJman; and, fiaally, 


|own hand only two weeks prior to his death. The 
| constitu’ion of this new Chautauquan departure, and Mr, 
Bryant's letter concerning it, are here appended. 


| CONSTITUTION, 


| I.—NAME. 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 


Il.— OBJECTS. 


| Itis the aim of the Chautauqua Literary and Seientifie Cirele 
setting forth some of the business aspects of the enter- to promote habits of reading and study in nature, art, science, and 


prize, Then came short epeeches from old Chautauquans, jn secular and sacred literature in connection with the routine of 





have been limited, so as to seenre to them the college student’s 
general outleok upon the world and life. 
III —PLAR. 

This end shall be promoted by individual study in lines and 
text-books which shell be indicated ; by local eireles for mutual 
help and eneouregement in such studies, by summer eourses of 
lectures and “ students’ sessions at Chautauqua, and by written 
reports and ¢xaminations. 

IV.—-MEMBERSHIP. 
Members shall be received on application and registration, and 
continued on condition of suce.ss in examination. 
application will be provided. 


Forms of 


vV—COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of study, to be hereafter announeed, shall vover a 
period of four years. A tentative course for the first year has 
been arranged as follows: 

1. Studies in English history and literature. 

2 Studies in Greek history and literature. 

8. Studies in Biblical history and literature. 

4 Studies in astronomy. 

5. Studies in the science of every-day life. 


LETTER CF MR BRYANT. 


New York, May 18 1878. 

My DEAR 81n-—I cannot bs present at tha meeting called to 
erganize the Chaut.uq1a Literary andi Sci-ntific Circle; but I am 
glad that such a movement is on foot, and wish it the fullest suc- 
cess. There is an attempt to make science, or a knowledge of the 
laws of the material universe, an ally of the school which denies a 
separate epiritual existence and a future life,—in short, to borrow 
of science weapons to be used against Christianity. The friends 
of religion, therefore, confilent that one t:uth never contradicts 
another, are doing wisely when they seek to accustom the people 
at large to think and to weigh evidence as well as believe By 
giving a portion of their time to a vigorous training of the intel- 
lect and a study of the best books, men gain the power to deal 
satisfactorily with questions with which the mind might otherwise 
become bewildered. It is true that there is no branch of human 
knowledge soimportant as that which teaches the duties that we 
owe to God and to each other, and that there is no law of the uni- 
verse, sublime and wonderful as it may be, so worthy of being 
fally known as the law of love, which makes him who obeys it a 
blessing to his sp-cies, and the universal observance of which 
would put an end toa large proportion of the evils which affect 
mankind. Yet is a knowledge of the rerults of science, and such 
of its processes as lie most open to the popular mind, important 
for the purpose of showing the diffsrent spheres occupied by sci- 
ence and religion, and preventing the inquirer from mistaking 
their divergence from each other for opposition. 

I perceive this important advantage in the proposed organiza- 
tion; namely, that those who engage in it will mutually encourage 
each other. It will give the members a common pursuit, which 
always begets a feeling of brotherhood——they w:ll have a common 
topic of conversation and discussion, and the conse quence will be 
that many who, if they stood alone, might soon grow weary of the 
studies which are recommended to them, will b+ incited to perse- 
verance by the interest which they see others taking in them. It 
may happen, in rare instances, that a person of eminent mental 
endowments, which otherwise might have remained uncultivated 
and unknown, will be stimulated in this manner to diligenes, and 
put forth unexpected powers, and, passing rapidly beyond the 
rest become greatly distinguished, and take a place among the 
luminaries of the age. 

1 shall be interested to watch, during the little space of life that 
may yet remain to me, the progress and results of the plan which 
has drawn from me this letter. 

I am, tir, 
Very truly yours, 
W. C. Bryant. 

The Rey. Dr. Jonny H. Vincent. 

Sunday, August 11, was one of the most charming days 
which ever dawned upon this beautiful spot. Tue tem- 
perature, the skies, the placid lake, the worshipful congre- 
gations, the absence of all intrus.on from the pleasure- 
seeking world without, the unused boats and amusements, 
all combined to recall the lines : 

“ Peace is on the world abroad; 
‘Tis the holy peace of Gd.” 

At nine o'clock the Sunday-school convened, thia being 
the ninth Assembly school], though other sessions of note 
have been held jist before or after these Sunday-school 
convocations. The superintendency of this session was 
entrusted to the correspcnding editor of Tae S anday Szhool 
Times. He had almost limitless resources from which to 
draw the needed help, and draw he did, getting Ostrander 
and Sherwin into the Assistant Superin‘endency; Pro- 
fessor Case into the choristership; Frank Bzard into the 
chalk department; Mrs. 8. W. Carke into the primary 
c'ass; the Ray. Dr. Scrong into an exegetical class using 
the Greek text of the lesson; while Messre. B T. Vincent, 
Cowden, Hurlbut, Mc Gsrald, and Holmes of the States, and 
McNabb, Cameron, Somerville, and Henderson of Canada, 
with a host of othera, taught the classes. The report of 
Secretary C. M. N.chols showed the followiag eplendid 
attendance: Namber of offisers present, 10; teachers, 47 
ushers, 11. Namber of scholars present: Primary, 
boys, 126; girls, 144; visitors, 150,—420. Juvenile, 





interspersed with the special Chautauquan songs of 1876, ' daily life, especially among those whose educational advantages 


boys, 97; girls, 113; visitors, 30,240. Seniors, men, 
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720; women, 1 260; visitors, 301,—2 2864. Total number front side and salient angles of the pulpit are marble shaf's Uaited Brethren in Garist, in Berrien Distriet, St. Joseph 


present, 3,012 

After the le‘son the supe iatendent reviewed the work, | 
summing up with a word picture presenting the ehief 
characters of the lesson. 

The R:v. Dr. H. M Warren, who was pastor for the | 
day, mad3 an application, based upon the last of these 
characters, which thrilled every heart. It was good 
to be there. Ia the remainder of the day there was 
preaching by the Rov. Mr. Craft, of Oil City, Penn. 
the Rov. Mr. Bidwell, of Baffslo, N. Y.; and Bishop 
Foster. A teachers’ prayer-mseting and a praise-meeting 
filled out the services of this memorable ssason. 

INCIDENTAL NOTES, 

Fir Point had w firecn Thureday, August 8. A tent 
immediately adj»ming D:. Vincent’s took fire from a 
kerosene stove and was pretty well consumed, Its con- 
tents were saved by an extempore fire brigade, in which 
the fa1 iliar faces of Vincent and Peltz were conspicuous, 

Lots so'd r+pidly at the Point during the Assembly. 
Saveral of the regu'ar helpers made arrangements for a 
permanent summer home. 

Boks and other helps are all concentrated at the Book 
B zwar near the Aaditorium. No circulars or other busi- 
ness appliaices are permittel on other parts of the 
grourds, 

N> larger Sunday-echool than that of August 11 had 
previous y bean held upon these grounds, except one in 
1875 when President Grant was here. Tnat exceeded this 
by about four hundred. 

Over six hundred persons have enrol'ed themselves a3 
students of the Chautauqua Literary and S:ientific Circle. 
These represent many different states, and several prov- 
inces of Cana‘a. 

Vocal music has received attention this year, and been 
carried to a point cf excellence beyond all previous years. 
The extension of the main p'attorm has afforded oppor- 
tunity im this direc!ion which is highly apprecia‘ed. 

It was feared that a fast-day would be enforced at the 
Point on Sundty, August 11. The capacity of the eating- 
houses was severely taxed, but they pulled through 
bravely, though with s»me delay. 





THE REV. NEWMAN HALL’S CHURCH 
AND CONGREGATION, 

Oa Wednesday, May 22. a large congregation assembled 
at Christ Caurch, Westminster Road, London, t> witness 
the presentation of a pulpit to the Rev. Newman Hall, 
pastor of the church. It had been subscribed for by the 
congregation “in loving recognition of their pas'‘or's 
labors.” The day chosen was the anniversary of Mr. 
Hall's birth. Mr. W. Webb, the treasurer of the church, 
said in his addrees to the pastor: ‘‘It is no small mercy to 
have been permitted to labor so long as you have in the 
Caristian ministry, and to preside over this church for 
nearly a quarter of a century, with but little interrup!ion 
from impar.d health. For this, we wou'd as a church 
uiite with you this evening in magnifying and praising 
God. We avail ourselves of this happy occasion to do 
what we have long wished, preseat you with a suitable 
testimonial cf our love for you, and appreciation of your 
devoted labors on our behalf. No» pastor ever deserved 
more at the hands of his people than yourself. Toe more 
we think cf what has been done by you during your pas- 
tcrate, the more thankful we feel that God sent you to pre- 
sids over us. We look back upon the past years of your 
ministry with dsvout gratitude to God for the great success 
with which he has crowned it. Tae energies of the church 
have beea q1 cxened, some of the older institutions have 
iccreased in vitality, and new ones have been called into 
existence. . . . Nor can we forget the two visits you paid to 
America to enlist the sympathies and secure the help of 
our brethren there, invo'ving, as they did, excessive toil on 
ycur part, but resulting in the noble sum which defrayed 
half the cost of the ‘ Lincoln Tower’ of thischurc), whose 
cost with the tower and adjoining hall, and the site on 
which they stand, amounting to about £65,000, was 
defrayed, for the most part, by coatributions obtained by 
your personal efforts.” 

Tae pulpit is said not to have its eq1al in any church in 
London. Tae dimensions are seven feet six inches in front, 
and six fast iasile; aaithe total height is ten feet from 
the flor of the church to the top of capping The sub- 
base is of Psnnaat ston, matchiag the steps of the chan- 
cel, ©. this rests a platform of Devonshire Ipplepsn mar- 
ble. Tae pulpit is a equare, with canted argles. Thecsn- 
tral sapport of tha lower stag is sat back eighteen inches, 
having an arcids ia the line of the front faee with marble 
shafis and pointed arches deaply molded. Ths eapitals of 
the shsfis are ricily carved, the receased spaces formed by 


| extending from bass to cornice, and having carved capi- | 


ta's, which form part of the principal coraice of white ala- 
baster. At the angles are elaborately wrought pillars of 
Italian design. A'together there are eighty-two detached 
columns, The cornice is carved in foliage, The shatts of 
the upper stage are marble, and it contains mosaics and 
frag uen's from the Temole of Jarusslem, Mara Hill, and 
the Coliseum, brought to London by Mr. Hail. Tae upper 
part of the pulpit is open, its material being alabaster. 

Marbles of varied tints and figu‘e are used for the sali- 
ent parts throughout. Oa the top of a broad red marble 
cornice a clock has been insarted, with a horizontal dial, 
for the uss of the preacher. The design of the pulpit was 
furnished by the architects who bailt the chu'ch, Messrs. 
H. J. Paull and A. B.ckerdize, and is in keeping with the 
style of the building. Within the recessed arcade of the 
lower stage, on the north eide of the central stem, is 
the following inscription: “This pulpit was erected by 
the congregation in loving reecguition of the labors of their 
pastor, the Rev. Newman Hail, LL.B. by whom the) 
greater part of the funds for the erection of this churc) and 
the a4j>ining hall were obtained, and to whose faithful 
micistry, under the diviae blessing, they attributs the 
prespenisy of the church and its institutions. May 22; 
1878. ‘ We preach Christ cruc fied.’” 

Toe pulpit was subscribed for by members of the congre- 
gation exciusive'y. The contributors to the “ Palpit Fand” 
were from all claes2s in the church and congregation, and 
the contributions were perfectly {ree and spontaneous ; 
those from the poor having been, in many instances, pre- 
sentei with expressions of regard for Mr. Hall and his 
ministry, which were very touching. 

The firat words uttered by the pastor in his new pulpit 
were the Lords Prayer. In his address of acceptance, Mr. 
Hall said his first pulpit was a clod of earth in the hop- 
fields of Kent. Of the new pulpit, he said that it had 
about one hundred diffzrent columns in it,—various in 
color, various in siz3 and form, but all pointing in the 








Conference, was held at Loeke, E khart County, Iadiana, 
on Jane 5and6. The attendance was larger than at any 
former meeting of this convention, and the reports were 
more general. All the fields of labor reported but one 
Here: fier the convention will oceapy three days, and 
one of these days will be devoted to institute work. The 
next convention will be held at Maple Grove, Berrien 
County, Michigan, on May 29 1879. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—The Irish Methcdist Church has 266 Sunday-schools, 
with 2417 teachers and 20 868 scholars. 


—The missions of the rine Protestant denominaticns 
working in Mexico suppert 45 Sunday-schools snd 36 
day-rchools. Inthe Methodist schools are 560 scholars. 


—The Sunday-school in connection with St. Andrew's 
Caurch, § ratford, Oatario, has greatly increased in the 
year past, quite doubling, and now demanding a new 
school-room. 


—The general Sanday-school secretary of the Uni'ed 
Brethren in Christ, during the first six months of the 
present year, traveled 6063 miles, delivered forty-nine 
public addresses, visited six annual conferences, and held 
eight conventions and eighteen institutes. He has 
appointments ahead for the whole of the rest of the year. 


—Mze. John E, Ray, of North Carolina, writes in The 
B blical Recorder, of Raleigh, concerning the propcsed 
Sanday-school convention in that state, which it is hoped 
to hold this fall: “ We are glad to see that some of cur 
brethren are at work and in favor of this movement, which 
some of us are, and have been, trying 20 bard to pusrh to 
completion. We have received a number of letters from 
different parts of the state, heartily endorsing the matter ; 
and we sincerely hope that many others will yet come to 
the front and give us a push, and then go to work in their 
respective communities to this end. Some few of the 
countie: in the state have completed county organizations, 


sem direction ; and so thera would be many preachers and | and there are some others that are now at work for this 
many sermons, and great variety in those SeeEnees, but he | Purpose. The question again recurs: What shall we do? 
hoped, like those columns, it would be s'raight up and and what will you do? Brethren, let us hear from you, 


down preaching of the grandold gospel. There were beau- | for there is no estimatirg the good that msy accrue from 





this areade being availabe for floral deeorations. At the 


tiful mosaics, one of which was of a very pecu iar character. 
Looked at in one direction, it presented the color of an 
earthly substance; but if looked at in another direction it 
was blue, like the azure of thesky. Mr. Hall hoped that 
the light of trath from that pu'pit might so illumine the 
common cares of this life as to make them radiant in the 
light of heaven. There was also in the mrsaics a portion 
of Mars’ Hill, and his prayer was that multitudes, by 
means of that pulpit, might become acquainted with “ the 
Uaknown God.” 

Of bis congregation, which is one cf the most active and 
efficient in London, Mr. Hall said: “ My earnest dasire has 
been to preach Christ, not simply to the intell« ct, but to the 
heart,—so to preach it that pereons cf culture wou'd not be 
displeased, and at the same timeeo that those of the humblest 
capacity would never go away without hearing something , 
which they could understand, and which, by God's grace, 
might lead them to Cirist, As a congregation we have s0 
much to do that we have no time for quarreling—all are 
working, aiming to serve Christ. There is no corg egation 
in London, I believe, in which opinion, ecc!esiastical or | 
politica’, isso varied. Such d fferences often cause dissen- | 
sion, bat the membars of this church are too busy to qusr- 
rel; and so are able to carry on the worship of God with 
unanimity and zal.” 

Mr. Hal’s first sarmon in the new pulpit was preached | 
on May 26, from the words: “ Ana'abaster box of pr-ciovs | 
ciatment.” Hesaid: “Irj>iceto know that itis cbi fly from | 
love to Christ that this puipit bas been given. It is tothe 
psstor nom'nally, but to the chief Shepherdreally, For itis 
only by him and in bim that wearethusrelated. Bacause I | 
preach Christ, and try to build up the Caurcd in the faith of 


Christ, b cause the loveof Carist binds us together, therefore | 


this pulpit bas been given... . And as he received the gift of | 


Mary, so he receives this pulpit from you. Some stran- | 
gers may say,‘ Why this waste?’ But Jesus wili not | 





condemn. He knows the love that prompted the gift, and » 


he knows you will not allow the interests of the poor, or | 
any other claim, to euffer by it,” | 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 
—The O wego District (N. Y ) M-thodist Sunday-school | 
convention held its annual session in the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Courch, at Newark Valley, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Jaly 16 and 17. One of the questions discussed was 
“ How and to what ex'ent may we most successfully use 
the catechism?” The general opinion was, that it should 
be taught ia connection with the lesson leaves. 


—The fourth annual Sunday-sehool convention of the 





such a meeting as we antic'pate holding in the early fall,” 


GENERAL. 


--Protestant visitors to the Paris Expcsition find the 
exhibits of crucifixes, mangers of the Nativity, statues of 
saints, etc., so extensive as to mar their pleasure in the 
Exposition. 

—Tne preaching of the American bishops who lately 
attended the Pan-anglican Conference has been much 
praised in London Good American preecera always get 
a cordial reception in England, nowadays. 


—The religious services held in the Salle Evargelique, 
the hall erected by the Evangelical Alliance opposite the 
principal entrance to the Paris Exhibition, have thus far 
been continued without interruption, and with much 
success. 

—The American Bible Society now publishes books at 
Constantinople, Beirut, Bremen, Berlin, Paris, Stockholm, 
Foochow, Shanghai, Lodiana, Lucknow, Yokohoma, 
Bangkok, and Vienna. Some versions can be published 
cheaper at these points than in New York. 


—The Rv. G. Constantine, of Athens, Greece, desiring 
to do something to promote the observanca cf the Sunday 
in Greece, has translated into modern Greek and prir ted 
one thousand copies of a1 esssy entitled “Sunday: Its 
Ixfluence on Health and National Prosper.ty.” Copies 
have been sent to papers, priests, synod officials, and 
shop-keepers, 

—lIn view of the results of the Treaty of Berlin, the 
curious are reminded that a Hebrew premier has made 
Eog'and master of the island of Cyprus, one of the siop- 
ping-places of Paul, Enog'and now possesses the catbe/ral 
of St. Paul in London, the Roman Bati icas cf the same 
title ia Malta and Cyprus, and contro's Tarsus, the birth- 
p:ac3 of the apostle. 


—The London Sunday-school Chronicle, ia epeaking of 
the British acquisition of Cypius, says: “ Much is made 
of this acqu'sition by the students of prophecy, and some 
of our friends may need the reminder that Scripture is a 
who/e, and that single expressiors, severed frcm their con- 
texts, may appear to support ingenious theories, but may 
also be exiremely mise sding.” 


—Ia the schools of London, attendance upon religious 
instruction is voluntary, but is almost universal, Since 
1876, yearly examinatiors bave been heid in Seripture 
kaowledge. Ia 1876, 42000 children atter ded the exam- 
inations, In 1877, the number rose to 84000, and this 
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year to 105000 As areward for prc ficiency, Bibles and 
Testaments are given, of which this year over four thou- 
sand were distributed, 


—During the month of July, the Philadelphia Young 
Men’s Christian Aseociation held one business meeting, 
five sub-committee meetings, fifiy-three religious services 
at the rooms, and twenty-seven noon-day prayer meetings 
at the employment bureau. 2430 persons attended the 
reading-room; the average attendance at the Saturday 
noon meetings for the s'udy cf the International lessons 
was 288; at the Friday evening service of song, 235; and 
at the Monday evening parlor prayer-meeting, 130. 
Forty-six positions were found for those seeking employ- 
ment. Mr. J. Howard Seal is now general secretary of 
the Philadelphia Association. 

—Recent reports of the accession of 16,000 villagers in 
Tinneveily, India, to the missions of the Church of Enag- 
land, are followed by intelligence of similar accessions to 
the American Arcot Mission. A Madras paper states 
that during the last year bstween 800 and 900 families, 
containing about 6000 souls, and residing in sixty different 
villages in North and South Arcot, have renounced their 
idols aad accepted Christiani'y. Tne movement in both 
cases wae principally amorg the outcast Pariabe, who are, 
as a rule, the most ignorant and degraded of the popula- 
tion, but in some instances the converls are from the 
letier classes. It is said that Christian benevolence 
during the famine has been a prominent influence in 
determining their acceptance of Caristianity. 


PERSONAL. 

—Tae Rav. 0. P. Hard, lately returned from India, has 
been working al Ovean Grove, N. J , this summer. 

—Mr. George Miiller, during bis recent ten montts in 
this country, travelled 19.000 miles, preached 297 times, 
and left 108 invitations unaccepted for want of time, 

—Professor Alexander Winchell, who had recently been 
chargd with believing that Adam was not the father of 
the whole human family, stated at Loveland Eacampment 
—says Tae Western Christian Advocate—that he held 
fally and unequivocally to the unity of the human race, and 
its descent from one ances'ry. 


—The recent retirement of Miss Ellen M Stone from the 
editcrial staff of Toe Congregationalist will be a source of 
regret to her readers, and many personal friends. Miss 
Stone enters the mission field in Turkey. She has been suc- 
ceeded in the Congregationalist cflice by Mra, Sarah K, 
Bolton, a well-known temperance worker, and a versatile 
writer, 


—In an address prepared by a conference of Presbyterian 
Sanday-school workers at Round Lake, and sent to their 
brethren of the Presbyterian Church, the following tribute 
was paid to the new Sunday-school secretary of that church : 
‘* We would express our hearty appreciation of and confi- 
dence in the Rav. J. A. Worden, the present Sunday-echool 
recretary of the church, and our sympathy with his effort 
to promote a higher standard of success in the study of 
God’s holy word among us.” 

—Mra. Elizabeth Payson Prentiss, the wife of Professor 
George L. Prentiss, of Union Seminary, and the author of 
Stepping HeavenwarJ, died on August 13, in Durset, Ver- 
mont, Mrs. Prentiss was a daughter of the celebrated 
Etward Payson, and was fifty-nine years cf age at the 
time of her death. Few American books have been more 
popular and more beloved than Stepping Heavenward; 
and this, with others of Mrs, Prentiss’s books, has had a 
wide circulation in England, France, and Germany. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——_ > 





Uards. By George Ebers. Leiyzg: Bernbard Tauch- 
ni z—Toe author of this bistorical romances is well known 
to the world by his more solid works of eminent merit on 
Egypt, past and pre ent, including his biblical studies and 
discoveries conncc'ed therewith. Chief among these is his 
discovery, and publica ion in splendid form, of toe “ Papyrus 
Ebers,” the cldess work on medicine known. His “An 
Egyptian Princess” has aireaty been noticed in these 
colamns, as an historical novel elucidating the state of Persia 
and Egypt at about the close of the Jewish captivity. The 
present work mounts up a thcu‘acd years earlier, and pre- 
sents a wonderfaily instructive and pleasing picture of Egypt, 
Palestine, and the Sioaitic peninsula at the period when 
Moses bad ficd to Midian, and was there abiding. Incident- 
ally, Asia Minor and the Greek is'ands bave a little share in 
the plot and picturing. Rameses Il was then on the 


throne, and it is Ezypt's golden age. The whole life of king, | 


priest, and people is portrayed as nowhere else in literature ; 
and all rests on the soiid basis of hieroglyph, papyrus, baked 


Both as a work of art in composition of its class, and as the 
froit of the author’s maturer studies and years, it is a work 
of greater merit than “An Ezyptian Princess,” and cannot 
be too strongly recommended to the ordinary biblical stu- 
dent, or the lover of literary works of the sort, for their 
intrinsic merit. In the compcsition of this work the 
author had abundant aid from Assyrian documents, as well 
as Egyptian papyri. The unlearned reader may be better 
prepared to enjoy the book by noting that the “ Cheta” with 
whom Rame’es warred, are most likely none other than the 
biblical Hittites. The name Uarda is merely the name of 
one of the heroines of the book. It is to be regretted that 
in the Englieh translation this name is not spelled Warda, as 
it ought to be, and as the Egyptians and Arabians pronounce 
it. The same remark applies to several words which keep 
the German form of spelling. The original German is, of 
course, preferable to read, if one can do so; indeed, it is one 
of the finest books in all German literature. Yet the trans- 
lation (by Clara Bell) is, on the whole, very well done. 
(2 vols.,#q 16mo, paper, pp. 333,320. Price, $1.20 New 
York: Gustav J. Siechert.) 


A Modern Hebrew Port. By A. S. Isasc3,A.M. New 
York: Office of The Jewsh Messenger.—This little work, 
written by a Hebrew for the Hebrews. but acceptable to 
Christian echolars as well, is a short but able sketch of the 
life and writings of M ses Chaim Luzzatto, a Jewish poet of 
the last century, whose merit and fame are among the very 
highest in his nation. Born in Padua in 1707, growing up 
with not only a taste but a thiret for the Hebrew Scriptures 
and the later Jewish literature, especially the mystical por- 
tion of the latter, Luzzatto led a life that might be styled 
rather checkered and wandering, meeting friends and gaining 
adherents of the warmest character, as well as powerfal 
enemies of the bitterest. Hoe is one of the comparatively 
few Jews who have suffered persecution for opinion’s sake 
at the hands of his own nation; his books having been 
burned, and himself ostracized and sccially banished by those 
high in authority in Jewish places. His poems need not be 
specially mentioned here, as they have appeared in repeated 
partial publications, and are quoted continually in Jewish 
(and even appropriate Christian) books and periodicals. His 
volume of Psalms, one hundred and fifty in number, closely 
resembling the Hebrew Pzalms of the B ble in style and 
spirit, was burned by some rabbi lest the Psalms of Luzzatto 
should prove too formidable a rival for the Psalms of David. 
His most noted poem apart from thes3, repeatedly published 
by itself, is the “ Migdol ’Oz’ (Tower of Strength, or Strong 
Tower), which isa drama following closely Guarini’s “ Pastor 
Fido” as a model. The value of the book to a Christian 
reader is in its disclosure of a beautiful glimpse of the beau- 
tiful, and by no means unfruitful, field of Jewish literature, 
and of its cultivation by both Christian and Jewish commen- 
tators. The positive information cony+yed is of very great 
value to one who has never done any reading in this 
direction. The author writes in a catholic spirit, and is 
not afraid to cite, or to be known ashaving some knowledge 
of, the Greek Testament. (fq 16mo, cloth, pp. 52.) 


Hammersmith; His Hervard D ys. Chronicled by Mark 
Sibley Severance. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, '& Co— 
The literature of American colleges, aside from histories, bas 
not been extensive, and of attempts to produce a college 
novel we have had very few. Tbe two English stories, Tom 
Brown at Oxford, and The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green, have always enj »yed a w:d3 American sale, and their 
popularity has induced a few ambitious writers to endeavor 
to producs something in the same line that should possess 
the flavor of the American soil. The most considerable of 
our college stories hitherto produced have both portrayed 
Harvard life. The first, entitled Fair Harvard, was a 
failora; and the second, Student Life at Harvard, though 
received with somewhat more favor, hardiy satisfied the 
undergraduate public. Mr. Severance's story of Hammer- 
smith is a better book than eith«r, and is commendable, not 
only for its hearty spirit, but also for its faithfal pictures 
of the Harvard life of twenty years ago. Tae story is much 
too long; its five hundred and twenty-f:ur duodecimo pages 
might profitable have been condensed into three hundred ; 
and its chapters too often show the influence of contemporary 
novelists, now Thackeray, now D.ckens. Again, such a 
character as Tafton would not be tolerated in Cambridge, 
or permuted to g> uarxposed, asingle mooth. Uneducated 
gamblers and “contidence men,’’ not connected with the 
University, would badly succeed in making upper-c'ass men 
feel honored by their dinner invitations, however it might 
be with freshmen. Bat, with all reservations, Mr. Severance 
bas written a wholesome, hearty, and innccent college 
story, in which both the manly enthusiasm andthe grave 
dangers of college hfe are adequately portrayed. The local 
flavor of the book will not prevent its being’ erjoyed by 
graduates and under-graduates of other co'legs (12m, 
ecth p>. 524 Price, $2 00.) 


The Works of Shakespeare. New York: T. Y. Crowell. 








or eculptured tablet, and the contemporaneous monuments. 








poems, and sonnets) combines more advantages than any 
edition previously offered at so lowa price. It is printed 
from the plates of Mesers. W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright's 
well-known “Globe edition,” published by Macmillan & Co. 
in 1864, and since that time a favorite both with students 
and general readers. In consequence of its numbering of 
the lines of each play (by ac’s), the Globe edition has come 
to be the standard for reference on the part of Shakespeare 
echolars; and in purity of text it has been found to be quite 
equal to any other edition. The text, it will be remembered, 
is that of Messrs Clark and Wright's large and expensive 
“Cambridge edition,” now out of print. The type is of 
diamond size, but has been found to be eufficiently clear for 
ordinary reading. The original plates were very carefally 
made at the Cambridge (England) University Press, and 
have been kept in clean condition. In the present edition 
there are 1097 pages, the first 1075 of which are identical 
with those of the Globe edition. The remaining twenty-two 
pages are ccmposed of an index to familiar passages, euffi- 
ciently fall to answer many of the requirements of a con- 
cordance or a dictionary of quotations; and a useful alpha- 
betical index of the characters in all the plays. In mechani- 
cal appearance the edition differs from the Globe edition in 
its lees sober, but more durable, binding, its eubstitution of 
cut for uncut edzes, and its removal of the plain border-line 
printed around each page. (]6mo, cloth, pp. viii, 1097. 
Price, $1.25 ) 


Impressions of America, By R. W. Dale. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.—The Rev. R. W. Dale, an eminent 
English minister, and the editor of The Congregationalist 
(monthly magazine), London, visited the United States in the 
autumn of 1877, for the purpose of delivering a course of 
lectures before the theological seminary of Yale College. 
Since his return, he has been publishing in The Nineteenth 
Century a brief series of articles on his impressions of this 
country. As Mr. Dale is a judicious ob-erver and a good 
writer, these articles have attracted considerable attention 
in England, and also on this side the water, where they have 
been quite generally copied. Mr. Dale did not remain long 
enough to write a very profound bock on America, as his 
stay lasted but for two months. He speaks, therefore, 
with becoming modesty. His chapters, however, are interest- 
ing and profitable reading. Any careful record of the views 
of an intelligent foreigner who has studied our life and 
institutions is worth noting; and Dr. Dales is not only just, 
but wise. The volume is the tenth issue in the Appletons’ 
convenient, neatly printed, cheap, and well choren “ Handy- 
Volume Series.” This series, with the “ Collection of Foreign 
Authors,” aleo in course of publication by the Appletons at 
the present time, is well worth the attention of b »ok-buyers. 
(16mo, paper, pp. 163. Price, 25 cents.) 

The Heavens of our Universe; the Temple of Jehovah. Phila- 
delphia :{Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfioger—Tois book is 
truly remarkable for sheer, culpable ignorance. The whole 
is based upon an accident that 1s incident to cur English 
translation, to wit, the rendering of the same word, which is 
plural in form, by “the heaven ” or ‘ heaven” at one time, 
as Gen. 1:1; Psa. 19: 6; and “‘ the heavens” or ‘‘ heavens”’ 
at another, as Gen. 2:4; Psa. 19:1. On this variation of 
rendering the author bases a ridiculous argument, and claims 
the word of God as the authority for and testimony to his 
folly. We need not try to advance further in estimating the 
contents of this book. A bridge whose keystone drops out 
at the first cauticus touch is not worth a road survey (16mo, 
pp. 35, cloth.) 


The Destiny of Russia. By Theta. Chicago: Thomas 
Wilson.—This is an attempt to predict the future of Russia 
according to biblical prophecy, and is about as euccossful as any 
other attempt to reveal the secret things that belong to God. 
The book is not lacking in quasi argument of a quasi learned 
sound. A large portion of it is besed on the double assump- 
tion that osh (Ezek. 38:1), rendered chief in our English 
Buble, is a proper name, standing for “ Russia.” (16mo, pp. 
120, cloth. Price, 75 cents.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[an books received will be promptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 


A Modern Hebrew Poet: The Life and Writings of Moses Chaim Luz- 
zatto. By A.S. Isaacs A M. Sq lzmo, cluih, pp. 5%. New York: 
At the office of The Jewish Messeu ger. 

Agamenticus, By EF. P. Tenney. Sq. l6mo, cloth, pp. 267. Boston: Lee 
& Sheard. Price, $1.25. 


The Heavens of our Universe; the Temple of Jehovah. 18mo, cloth, pp. 
3. rhimdelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 


Christian Doctrines; A Compendium of Theology. By J. M. Pendleton, 
Uv. 2meo, cloth, pp. 426. Philadeiphia: american Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 


From Different Standpoints. By Pansy and Fave Huntiggton. l€mo, 
cloth, pp. 375. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The Atonement. By G. W. Samson. 1fmo, cloth, pp. 331. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, Price, $1.vW0. 

ASummerlIdyl. By Christian Reid. (Appletons’ New Handy Volume 
S-ries.) l6mo, paper, pp. 211. New York: Db. Appletun & Co. Price, 
30 cents. 

The Arab Wife: A Romance ofthe Polynesian Seas. (Appletons’ New 
Havdy Volume Series.) l6mo, paper, pp. 156. ‘Lhe same. Price, 
25 c-nw. 

Safar Hadgi; Or, Russand Turcoman. By Prince Lubomir ki. (Collec- 





—This new cheap edition of Shakespeare's works (plays, 


tien of Foreign authors.) lémo, paper, pp.iv, 32. Lhe same, Price, 
@ cents. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correst statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week. The regular edition this week ts 
27,250 copies. Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time, 





James E. Murpocu, of Cincinnati, the 
distinguished elocutionist and tragedian, 
has accepted the Shakespeare Lectureship 
in the National School of Elocution ard 
Oratory, Philad+lphia. 

' 





“My Picture Lesson” and “ Oar Little 
Messenger ” are the most complete, and, for 
the size, the cheapest weekly papers fcr 
primary classes. Copies free for one month 
to any superintendent or primary class 
teacher. 
York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sones OF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools. Price, 35 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





A FINE story tor young children—Nan’s Thanks- 
giving—by Mrs, C. L. Harris; price, 35 cents, Ba 

aid; and Angel’s Christmas, by the author of “ Little 
Bot and other charming tales tor juvenile readers; 

rice, 30 cents, post-psid. Issued by the American 
Tract Society. Ask booksellers for them, or send to 
the Depository, 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Use * Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 





S S Maps, M. A Condy, St. Louis, Mo. 





Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 





Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 
SAMPLES 8.8. PAPERS free. _B. Griffith, Phila. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 

















U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 


Library Numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
Cassell, Petter 








to 
& Galpin, New York 


Phila, Pa., 8S. S. Supplies. 
New Catalogue Free. 





GAameus BROS., 





APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Journal — Popular 
Science Monthiy. The Best Advertising Mediums. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
postage. 





enclosing 9 cents tor 


GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 


pXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 
( Thoa. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y 











My. Picture Lesson ; four for every Sunday 
100 covies, one year, $13.00. 70 Bible House, N. Y. 


BIBLE TAGS waneiivain ave NY 


Rass Classified reference cataiogve of 8S. 8 
supplies free to any address. F. H. Revell, Chicago 











Betsaze LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords, Howai:d, & Huibert, N. Y. 





END for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 1/22 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 





CENTS sent with the order, will give you the 
15 arasoura 8. S. Teacher, on trial, for three months. 
Address, H. 8. Boner, Supt., 42 N. yth St , Phila. 





SACRAMENTAL SAGBSALHS. 


in Biue and Gold, #@ cents Bf copy. Addrem 
Ww ®. x 6A. Kinderhook New Vaork 





lendid ‘“* Midwinter’ Number of Scribner’s 

Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number o: 

St. Nicholas sent as s: ens, post-paid, for 30 cents. 
Address. Scribner & Co., 743 Broadway, New York. 





UR PAT SHIRT wil! outwear two shirts made the 

old way, for $1.25. Extra good shirt, 85c; six ‘awn 

ties, or two linen ¢ !lars,or one pair linen cuffs, ior 
2% cents, from J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Something New! 
one. 48 page book. Fancy 
binding. Ill strated with 
| 24 designs in colors. Only 
| 15e. by mail. Send silver or 
| Stamps 


U want 


Scroll & Fern | 
Autograph 
Album. 


Agents wanted. 
Ingalls, Pub., Lynn, 
Mass. 


J. FP. 


: THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL 
No. 6. 200 pages. Latest readings, dialygues, etc. 
Published by National Schoo: of Elocution’ and 
Oratory. Sent postpaid. Paper, 35c.; cloth, 75c 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 14:8 Chestnut St., Paila, 








The Check System Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, 
* use this system. Garrigues Bros., Phila. Pa. 





N OILED GOODS —Black Kids, smell sizes, 30c.; Chil- 
pd dren's White Cotton Gloves, 10c ; Children’s Light 
rere’. Silk Gievea, 30c; Ladies’ Kid Gauntlets, 5. c.; 
e Thread Gaunt'ets, 30c.; Men's Colored Silk 
Bows, l0c.; Embroidery from sc. a yard to 50c., from 


J. D. CABLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Office, 78 Bible House, New | 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for > NEW 
Comprehensive 
ao. Commentary 


{ READY. 
COMBINING in a single volume the Commentaries of 
| Jamieson, Fausset, Brown, HENRY, and Scorr, with 
the entire Text of the Bible. Indorsed as “'THE BEST.” 
Published in Parts. Splendidly M[lustrated. Agents are 
meeting with great success, earning as high as $150.00 per 
week. ga To Book Agents, Clergumen, 
we offer a rare ch 
noble work wa i 
strong Testimoniais, extra 
A.D. WORTLILINGTON & 


vachers, and others, 
make monew fast in the sale of this 
for cireulars giving full Information, 
Terms ddress 


CO., Pua 
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*, Hartford, Conn. 


NEW MUSIC BOvK 
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| —FOR— 
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—THE— 

The newest 1 All who have 
book for singing seen it pro- 
classes, schools, nounce it equal 
and the home to and in many 
circle, Fresh ——— respects better 
and full of fruit than all that 
for musi peo- have gone be- 

| ple. e tore. 
j —BY— 


Cc. C. CASE and JAMES McGRANAHAN, 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages, ot bright, new songs, 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, which alone must 
insure fortune book a wide popularity. Tnen comes 
a selection of ‘*Congregational Tune:,” followed by 
a collection of anthems, which demand speciai notice 
for their variety and real merit. 


Ba” Teachers are requested to examine it, 
Price 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 a dozen, by express. 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O, and 605 Broadway, N. Y. 


LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


FOR HOME AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Including songs and rec'tations, 





ALSO, 
THOUGHTS FOR OLDER FOLKS, 


BY MRS. V. J. KENT. 





mary Classes, and is suitable as a help tor Teac.ers, 
and also as a gift for children. Price, 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
FAIRBANKS € © 


46 Madison Street, Chicago. 
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>| WELCOME SONCS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
Just Issued from Press, . 
TWO FACTS. 5 
1st—Most books issued by one or two authors|§ 
will, of necessity, contain many hymns “gvud} 
enough to fill up”, but of no special merit. iS 
2d—Few schools use more than from twenty to| & 
twenty-five hymns from any book. Why pay} 
for so much waste materia! ? 5 
We come SonGs gives you about fifty hymns| S 
with music (enough for any school) made up ofl 5 
gems from the leading authors, mostly new. 's 











Price only $5.00 per 100 Copies. 
Single Copy, post free, 10 Cents. | 
Send for Specimen Copy, and judge of its merits. |5 


F.H. REVELL. Publisher, (5 
, Chicago.|B 
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NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS. 
MUSIC FOR OUR PAKLINGS. Edied by 
Dr. Eben Tourjee Quarto. Fu ly illust: ated. 
Se Uniform with “ Pictures for Our Dariings.’ 
25. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGYES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 
BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 








$340 ORGANS like cut 


—FOR $100.— 


$300 for $90; $275 

tor %S80O;3 8235 for 
: S753; other styles 
for S65, $60, $50; 
S40 and R35. SVOO 
PIANOS — $225; 
S800 do for 8200; 
$750 dofor S175; 
8700 cofor 8165; 
S650 do for 8150; 
‘<600 do fer $135 
CASH, Warranted 
6Yrs. GREATEST 
BARGAINS ever 
offered. Send for 
Catalogues. Sheet 
. - Music a Half Price; 
some at l cent a page. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Street, New York. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
Pee and workmanship, Their 


HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 


Their Nursing Corset is the delight ot 
fe every mother. Vrice, $1.75. Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted pot ,to break 
down overtbehins. Price, $1.25, 

For sa'e by leading n t 
sent by wailca receipt of price, 


Stwaek Warner Bros, £71 Proadwav, N. Y. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Bast quality WASH BLUE, and most liberal measure 


D, 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
*333_North Second Street, Philadelphia 
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This book contains attractive material for vsein Pri- 





EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years successful 
experience, is fully prepared to recommend Princi- 
8, rs, Lecturers, Tutors, and Governesses 
ior schools and families, teachers to positions, and 
good schools to parents, 
Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








Bayar’ Taylor says: “I take great pleasure in 
recommending to parents the Academy of Mr. 58. C. 
Shortlidge.” 

Hon. Fernando Wood, a patron of the Academy. 
says: “ I cheerfully consent to the use of my name as 
reference.” 

0 Per Quarter of 10 weeks, $280 for 40 weeks, $364 

7 for 52 weeks; full charge for nicely furnish d 
rooms, boarding, washing, gas, etc., etc., tuition, use 
ot schon! books, and ali necessary school expenses at 
SHURTLIDGE'S, Media, (Pern.,) Academy for Young 
Men and Boys. No extra char Ten teachers, al! 
College Graduates: one Harvard, tour Yale. Special 
attention to both advanced and backward pupils. 
Both individual and class instruction. Recommended 
by Governor Routt, Judge Van Hoesen. Professor 
Biauvelt, U 8. Naval Academy; Richard J. Hinton, 
Rev. Drs. Hill and Peabodv, Harvard; ete., etc. 
Address SWITHIN CC. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard 
A.M.). Media, Penn. Media is 12 miles from Philadel- 
phia, 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 
PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, EIGHT DEPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS 
Thirteen teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the College. Charges less than any school 
in the United States, affording equel advantages and 
accommodatios Fall term opens Sept. 4th. send to 


Rev. [. ©, PERSHING, D,D., Pittsburgh, Penn., fora 
catalogue. 





has 7 churches and a Temperance Charter. 








Bs PRESBYTER‘AL ACADEMY, 
For young persons of both sexes. v lll reopen on 
Wednesday, September 4, Near the Blue Ridge, the 
situation is beautitul and healthy. Young men are 
prepared by ca eful and thorough instruction for 
college or for business; and edvenced s udies are 
offered to young ladies. The government is mild, but 
efficient he building is supplied with pure water 
and heated by steam. Terms moderate. 
H. D GREGORY, A.M., Ph.D., 


Blairstown, N. J Principal. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and ho'ds a hich rank for giving a thorough 
solid, and el« gant -ulture in all departments. It is 
sufficiently endowed to afford its superior advantages 
at very low charges. ‘The next session opens Septen» 
ber Il. Send for catalogue to Miss A. M BRUS SUN, 
Sec’y, or address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


| mapas MILITARY ACADEMY 


CHESTER, PA. 
Opens September 1!. Thorough instruction in Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and English. 
For circulars apply to 
COLONEL THEODORE HYATT, 
RESIDENT. 


fae COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 


Full Collegiate, 4p and Academic Courses. 
Superior instruction in music. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty, healthtuiness, and refinement; buiidings 
elegant: a home where parents may with confidence 

in'rust their danghters. Term begins Sept. 11, 1878. 
Send for Catalogue. 
KEV. E. 8S. FRISBEE, President. 














AJ EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 

FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 

Is situated in a perfectly health fnl location, and is free 

from temptatiuns to intemperance or vice. Good and 

abundant board is furnished. Thorough instruction 

in Envlish studies Pupils prepared for the Fresh- 

man or bigher college classes. Address for catalogues, 
G. K. BECHTEL, A. M., Principal, 

Colora, Cecil County, Md. 


TEUBENVILLE ‘0.) 
FEWALE SE™“INARY. 
Board, room. and light, per year, $175; one-fourth off 
for the daughters of ministers. Tuition in Engtish 
Course, Languages, Music, Painting, etc., very moder- 


ate. 
REV. C.C. BEATTY, D D., .L.D., Superintendent. 
REV. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Principal. 


4 lammeied HALL, 
BEV RLY. NEW JERSEY 
Estab ished 1867, English and French Home School 
for Young Ladies, Varied advantages of the highest 
order. Numberof pupils hmited Fall term beg ns 
Sept. 19. Fur circular, address Miss R. G. Hunt, Prin. 








OREAD INSTITUT For Young Women, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Founded 1848 C-nfessediy one of the best female 

seminaries in N. E. Most excellent advantages in 

Music, Eloeution, etc. Send for cataloeue to Rey. 
H. R. GREENE, at Jamesiown, K. L, till Sept. 10. 








ows SCHOOL FORK YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia 
Best advantages tor a thorough education. 
rmission to H. Clay Trambull, Editor of The Sun 
hool Times, and Rev. 8. W. na, 4001 Pine St 
Philadelphia. For circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal 


Refers by 





INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGES, 

/ Best advantages in Literature, Scieuce, Languages, 
Painting, Wood-carving, and Music. 

Rev. Davip H. Moork, D.D., President. 

T ROOKS SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, Povgh- 

keepsie, N.Y. Established 1871. OpéhsSept. it. Ex 

cellent in all Departments. Special advantages in 

Music and Art Courses. Address Edward White. 








35 TH YEAR OF TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
on” Norristown, Pa., begins Sepvember ll. College, 
Preparatory, and Eclectic Courses. For circulars, 
address, JOHN W. LOCH, Ph D., Principal. 


Wats FEMALE COLLEGE. Wilminetor, 
Del. 38th year begins Septemb r9 Buildin: s 
just refitted and refurnished. For catalogues, address 
Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A.M., President. 





YOLDEN HILL SEMINARY 
J Bridgeport, Conn. 
Principal, 


for You Ladies 
For circulars, address the 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 





i ighland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass., fits 
cadets for college, scientific schoo!, and business. 
28d year begins Sept. li. C. B. METCALP, A. M., Supt. 





TTHOROUGH, SAFE, PLEASANT HOME 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Fourteenth year, 14 
ers. Rev.W.M.W ELLS, Prin., Hightstown, N.J 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Pinckney’s School Directory & Guide 


Furnishes to P*rents and others a list of schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together wita the gist of the usuat 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus «ffordig 
eh ges all necessary ioforma ion with regard to our 

st schools, without expense or delay Sent upen 
receipt of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Square, N.Y, 


T EK A ’ H E R G of ability and experience con- 


\) stantiy wanied for good pori- 
tions, Nurth, South, Fast and West. Schools and fom- 


tLes supplied with competent Instructors without 
charge. Pinckneys Agency, 30 Union Square, New 
ork, 

OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NEW HARTFORD, NEW YORK. 
Adress, MISS E. H. TOLL, 

H. FOSTER 


MRS J 


HEGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 SPRUCE 

/ STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Boarding and 

Day School tor Young Ladies and Children. will re- 

open on MONDAY September 2. Board and a 

complete course in Latn, English and French, nn 
“ 

Pri 


perannum French isthe language of the family. 
Scholars, $100. Preparatory D+ partment, $75. 
mary, 0. MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Flocu- 
tion, Actors, and for general culture, Next term 
begins Octoher 9 For Circulars address Prof@sor 
LEWIS B. MON ROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








RFEN WICHT ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 

J and Commercial Coliege. Founded (80°. S+a- 
side Schoul for both sexes On direct route from 
ned York to Boston. Opens Augast 27. For catalogue 
address 


RLV. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M E. Greenwich, R. I. 





TATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


1418 Chest: ut Street. Philadelphia, 

Course in Fleention. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course for p blic speakers, readers, teachers, and 
the general student of hieber tnglish. Fall term 
Opens Sept. 30th = Rixty-page catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. J.W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., President. 
Ho™M= SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 
3'9 North Fifth Street, Camden, N J 
S'x littl: girls edmitted into the fem ly of the Prin- 
cipa', where they will bave Kindergarten training, 
Aime the refinement and culture of a Cnristian home 
Address, for circulars, MKs. M. W. NEVINS. 





L_2vmrown ACADEMY, 

Lewistown, Pennsylvania, 
Fits thoroughly for College. Course of study and 
methods of instruction similar to those of best Eastern 
schools. Rates much less. Please address for circu- 


lars, etc.. 
W H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Principal. 


_ A= SEMINARY for Young Woven, Anburn- 
dale, Mass. Boston privileges with delightful sub- 
urban home §& jal care of heaith, manners. and 
morals of growing girls. Unusual advantages in 
Music, Eiocution, etc. Send for catalogue 
&. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
YOLLEGIATE 1° STITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. 
/ Best and largest building in the State. Instruction 
thorough, Both Sexes. Ten departments, Fifth 5ear 
opens Se:temb ri, #25 per year. Cutalogues free. 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., President. 








ye LADIES’ CLAS*IC AL INSTITUFF, 
For Board'ng and bay Pupi's 44 South For- 
tieth Street, Philadeiphia Fa. For circulars, etc., 
apply to MRS. HAKW OOD, Priccipal. 





NLASSICAL INST' TUTE, No. 247 South Thir- 
/ teenth Sreet, Philadel rhia Duties resumed 
September 9h. J. W. FAIRES, D.D. Principal. 





TLANTIC MILITARY INSTITUTE, near Yale 
College, Hamden, Conn. ev. J. E & W. M. 
WALTON, Principals. Catalogue on app lication. 





JE*KSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Lllustrated Circular sor 1878-79. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCK CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723 46. 


The Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All o: 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forieitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents wanted. Apply. to HB. S. STEPHEAs 
Vice-President, il Chestnut St., Phiia- 
delphia, fa. 











1825. 


as77 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 
Ompital, $400,000.00, ° . Assets, §1,704,481.36 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary, 
JOAW L. THOMSON, Ans’t Garrere>s 


OLORADO HOUSE, 
OCEAN BEACH, MONMOUTH CO.,N. J 

NOW OPEN. 
Terms, $10 to #15 per week. 100 feet rom surf. 


House in perfect order. Take cars of Pennsyivania 
Railroad at West Philadelphia. 


FICIA 


apest. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Soldiers’ Limbs on Gov’t order FREE, 

CHAS. M. EVANS, Manuf’r, 

152 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATT, O. 
700 N. Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO 


F YOU WANT 


NTS OR HAMMOCKS 


CAMP COTS OR SIOOLS 


SEINES OR FISH-NETS 
“or GUBERT HUBBARD & COCHICAGQ 
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PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE iN ADVANCE) 


——— 


THR SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM. 


Yroua i to 14 Copies, 
“ Wte2d 1.90 
80 Copies and upwards, 1.65 


(Which inclades 15 cents for postage.) 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
been discontinued. The price t all single 

is now $2.15, the lowest price at 
whieh it can be afford 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
& year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
youls be authorised to subscribe anew. Such addi- 

mal subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the alae ae original ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of thelr subscriptions. 
ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 

A ome an ate ith ing! club 

a reson ng to renew either a single or clu 
wubssription, in connection with which his name has 





not ce been known to the publishers, will please | 


give the name of the ): = whom the paper or 
e+ have Reretedere boom oon 

bacribers wishing to 1. Tus Trees to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .56. 


This paper is designed to supply A me geod 
with > in the line of thelr special work 
which and 8 have not access. it te is 
ublished monthly, and will be sent, op receipt of 
ita price, only to subscribers of Tus Times who are 
Pasiors or tendenis (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
mente meeting In separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are suc 

In sending your renewal to The 8u tendents’ 
pala fort please mention the date to which you have 





d for Tus Sunpay Scnoo. as given on the 
iow address label on Tus Trams, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, . @ .60 
100 . one year . 7.20 

Less than 100 copies | at same rate... 


THE SOMOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
} +4 Bay < Gsce mouths, . 6.25 


© yoar . 25.00 
, Copies at same rates../ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain who wish to receive 


pees 

8 shillin: 
is ed. s8. 

ich is anaes 


un eA, one year, . 
Tialt Paper, one year, 
4 all Quarterly, one your, 
ese ra @ postage, w 
this office. 


Letters con Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments pe pny hoy 
JOHN D. ‘WATTLES, 


Pubiisher, 
610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 














CHURCH FURNITURB. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Geils of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, choos Fire 
Qjarme, Farms, etc. FULLY 
_aent Free, _VANDUZEN 4 ' TIFT, PT, Olu make 
MENEELY & a 
Bell Founders, Troy. New York, 
anufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
Ilinstrated Catalogues sent 
_ MN KELY’S BELLS 
e 


Ne since TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
tne public since tL — naaie' ea acquired a 
on unequal any, and a exceeding 

O. address, Ssiner 


of all others. No agencies, P. 
MENEELY & 00. 





Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
~ COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC. 


Suk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each. 
Send for Circular, 59 Carmine § St.N.Y, Y. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFL eotons” 

Give the most powerful, the Softest, Cheapest, and 
the Best Light known for Chure:es, Stores, Show 
Windows, Partor-, Banks, Offices Picture Galleries, 
Thea’ res, Depots, ete New and elegant de igus, 

Send siz-«froom Get circular and estimate. 

A liberal divcount to churches and the trade. 

P. FRINK, he Pear! Street, New | York. 








LUMBER 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PIN hy an a 
WHITE PINE AND D 
and Ship TIMBER. L 
cut to dimension and V 
dressed seasoned Lumber, Wainsco 
ings, ete., for trimming ohurches and 


Piease send for estimates. 


ine dwell- 


E. P, WALLING, 108 WALL STREET, New York | 





preeured for Inventions, Trade 
pyrights, ete. Advice 
yee. Address 
© South Fourth 
elphia, 


PATENT 


pearea, Ox 
( all or send for 
Foun A. Wiedersheim & Co 
Street, second floor, tront souk No ntied 





| steamer City of Norwich, 
| steamer City of New York, "leaving daily, Sundays | 


| 


| povsibly do elsewhere, 


03.15 oncia, | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A DAY t Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
R7 4 b Ag 9 Terms and Outfit Free. Ad- 
0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
ABBOTT'S LAKGE TYPE (IUlastrated) 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


$A NOTES, !s a splend'd work for agents. at 
like it yc it. Price. $2.00, ——— i 








in 
Gt 


WONDERFUL. RUT TRU a! '? t wat? ? 

Why, the fact that ag nis aie doing hetter en the 
vale of Kev. 8. T. Buck's “ILLUSTR Ate LD LORDS 
PRAYER,” and other works «of art, than tuev can 
An agent sends for fiver, 
August 5, and writes,’ They are going like hot cakes.’ 
Another one in Albany, New York, ord: rs 1000 on 
Aucust9 Can give yout*e names of many who are 
making from #2 to $15 per Cay. Send two-cent siamp, 
and be convinced. KV. 8. T. BUCK, 
Milton, Nort i1umberland Co., Pa. 


= BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 28 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE: 


SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN 4 ee 
. Hartford Ct.. Chicago. Ti, Newark, J. 


- “This took needs no endorsement. Dr. _ Palmer, 
Agents wanted for Dr. March's New Book, 


FROM DARK TO DAWN. 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scrnes in the Bib'e portrays wito vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the be auty, pathos, and sub 
limity of the Storiesof the Bible Agents will find 
this book with it« sparkling thoughts, slowing style, 
beautiful engravings. and rich bindings, the “ve io 
the market. Verms Liberal Circulars Free. Address 

J. v. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE | 
ICTORIAL 


HISTORY ov WORLD 


Embraciug (ui sud sutnentic accounts o1 
nat'on of ancient and modern times, and ‘including & n 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empires, the growth of the nations of modern EKu- 
rope, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal system. 
the reformation, y- J discovery and settlement of the 
New World, e 

ates contains ‘Oya “ane historical b. vings and 

e double column pa is the most 
pe. -- B History of of the wert over Ts It 
sells at sight. Send for specimen — and extra 
— to wy and see why it sells ter than any 

CATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. Philadelphia, Pa, 


TO NEW YORK 
BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 


Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the sea-shore. the mountains 
and summer resorts of New England. 


Trains for NEW YORK, TRENTON, and THE 

EAST leave. North Pennsytvania Depot, ° ee = 
Berks Streets, at 7.45. 9.30, 11.30 A. 
545 P. M.. and 12 midnight. “4.30 P. Mc p RR 
tion for Trenton. 

For BOSTON, by Rall, 7.45. 9.30, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, P M.: by Sonnd Lines. at 1.29 P. M. 

Direct connection by Annex Boat with Brooklyn, 
Erie Railway. Providence Line for Boston and ihe 
— and Citizens’ Line Steamers fur Tros, Saratoga, 


eARLOR CARRS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P.M. tists. 
For Newark, 7.45 and _ 11.30 A.M..2.30and545 P.M 
For Yardley, ogee] Pennington, and Delaware 
and Bound Brook road, at — and 11.30 A.M.; 
4.15 and 5.45 P M.; and 12 midnight. 
7 BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, seat 
OCEAN BEACH. SPRING LAKE. 
AtTAs® end 9m A.M , 2.20% and 4, 5 P. M. 
Trains marked * through without change of cars). 
tureing trains leave New York 6.30, 8, 9.30, 11.30 
A. M., 1.30, 4, 5.30 P. M., 12n sight. 
TICKET OFFICES. 
434 Chestnut Street, 782 Chestnut Street, 1351 Chest 
but Street, one Berks Street cked 
wenerece collected and checked to destination by 
ann’s Express, 101 South Fifth 
ELLIS +" cake, General Agent. 


NO W1CH LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON, 


NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 
City o1 Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Cityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 

Foot of Cana] and Watt Streets, at 50) P M, 


Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
140A M.. arriving in Boston at 6 A.M., In ample time 
for all Kastern Trains. 

Worcester and Portiand Express leaves at 4 A.M. 








' connecting at Putnam tor Boston, and at Worcester 


for Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem and Fahyan 
House, Portland Lew ston, Bath, Augusta, and Ban- 
eee erriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M., and Bangor 
50 P.M, without transfer. 

Accommodation Train leaves New London at 
5 A. M., for all stations on New London, Northern, 
Central Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and 


| New York and New England Railroads, 


FREIGHT. The new and ape pres freight and 

nger (iron) steamer City of Lawrence will run 
fh connection with coamer City of Boston, and 
in connection with 


excepted, 
a@-Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 
rates. 


For further information inquire of 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier hed North River. N RS! 


THE EACLE ‘CLAW. tg 
‘The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 


No. 1, for ordinary fishing, smaligame, &c, 

No. 2, forlange Osh, mink, musk-rats, &c. 

Sentby mall. J. BRIDE & CO., 
Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York. 


Bend for © of useful ties and mention this paper, 





DITSON & ©O.’S 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


Contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, convenient y a in gt two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite indepe dent of 
the others is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 200 to 20 pages, s' eet-music size, ef gud 
music, and each book is so.d for 


$2 50 in boards; $3 cloth; #4 gilt. 
There are 15 collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the turee uw st recentiy issued are: 
The Sunshine of Song. 


(209 pp , 6) songs.) The songs are by the most pcpu- 
lar authors. 


The Wor'd of Song. 
(20 pages) A great variety of songs by the best 
com posers, native and foreign. 
Gems of English Song. 
(°%?2 pages, 75 Songs, Duets, ete.) Wonderfully fire 
enw at the date of its publication considered the 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. The 
most recent ones are: 
Cluster of Gems, (237 psges ) 
Fine pieces fur advanced players. 
ems of the Dance. (232 pages) 
The newest compusitions of Strauss. 


Gems of Steanas, (250 rages ) 


Haut of masters. 
Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 32 books. 


a@ Look ont for Ditson & Co.’s New Weekly Musical 
Paper. Appears in September. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., sosrox, 


C. H. DITSON &CO, J. KE. DITSON &Co, 
813 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila. 


GHAR MIME 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 
Songs of England 
Songs of Germany 
Songs of Ireland 
Songs of Scotland 
Songs of Wales 








Schumann's Songs 
Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Beethoven's Songs 
Rubinstein’s Songs 
Rubinstein’s Duets 


MUSICAL CABINET. 

Gounod’s Songs..........- Sencccccncsosceccoccosecce 7} 
Kucken’s Songs 
Schubert s Songs 
Handel's Sacred Songs 
Bishop’s Songs 
Sullivan's Songs 
BTR OC Qi ivccecccccccccencccccosenseccecesescces 
Offenbach's Songs 
Baritone and Bass Songs 
Santiey’s New Songs 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs. 

And hundreds of others, all beautitully printed. 
Send tor full catalogue. 

WM. A. POND & CO., 2% Union Square, N. Y. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try oe Organs, for we send them on ten 
unt soll pay freight —, wa’ be returned. Up- 
solid walnut of Reeds, 12 Sto 


ps. 
"PRICE, $ "$67.00. 


hand at t Factory of 
ALLEGER, BOWLBY 2 00. Washington WJ. 


PIANOS pe ie on eh Price RAGING 


War on the 


























atty’s latest Hine gg ot ty 4 reply (een free} 


aa 
before baying piano or 


WA Roaniet . Beatty Si dainghss ORGANS ANS S 


BEATTY 


How to bea Magician. 


N illustrated catalogue of the beset magical 
apparatus, such as is used by ail of the promi- 
nent magicians, will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents, In case the person sending for a 
catalogue afterwards makes a purchase of any article, 
the cost of the catalogue may be deducted from the 
remittance. Any boy, by making a wise selection 
| from this catalogue, can, at asmall outlay of money, 
make himself very entertaining to his friends. Many 
pleasing and puzzling tricks can be easily performed 
by an entirely new beginner. The catalogue should 
| be in the hands of every wide-swWske boy in the 
| land. Addres 


| THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Should be In every family; It is a never-falling source 
| of mstruction and amusement to young and old. 
Sealy managed and peeuponsye, or more costly if 
' ond stamp for illustrated eatalogue to 
R.& J. Spx. Op 
Manrufacturing Opticans, 
$21 Chestnut street, Phila. 


Sacramental Sabbaths, 























A hundred or more of the works of this mcst bril- | 


WORTH REPEATING. 


THE SENSE OF LOSS. 


[Frem a monument in Kensal Green Cemetery, 
ouch.) 


It is not at the hour of death, 

While mourning o’er the parting breath ; 

It is not while we look our last, 

The present all—forgot the past; 

It is not while we watch the eye 

Closing with death’s last qaivering sigh— 
We feel our loss. 


It is not when we gently Jay 

The loved remains in death’s array ; 
It is not while wich noiseless tread 
We gather round the s eeping d-ad, 
And for a few sad mourning days 





| 
| 
| 


Oa what was precious fonaly g 22— 
We teel our loss. 


It is not when, love’s labor done, 
The coffin closed, we one by one, 
With trembling awe, approach and kneel, 
And on the lia a farewesi seal 
From lips that cannot speak a prayer, 
So deep th- struggliog teeling tnere— 
fe feel vur joss. 


And when the last dread solemn rite 

A-hes to ashes must ui ite 

In sable garb we stand srourd, 

Batbing with te»rs the burial ground, 

Which sooa our treasure must conceal, 

Then, then, indeed. a grief we feei— 
But not our loss, 


But when a few more d ys are gone, 

And we y:t wep, but weep alone; 

Wnuen all 18 ag it was beiore, 

Rave one we never can see more: 

When others take that vacant place 

So lately filled by une dear face— 
We fee! our loss. 


Ah, many a year may pars away, 

And many a sunbeam round us play, 

And many a cloud of heavy woe 

Darken our pathway here below; 

But joy or grief can ne'er efface 

What memory’s pen alene can trace— 
There is our loss. 





THE PAST AND ITS VALUE, 
[From The Churchman.] 


No nation weak ia its historic instincts 
can be either wise or great. It may have 

a certain trute greatness for a time, the 
qreeinans of numters, and brawn, and fine 
physical circumstar.ces, and opporiunities, 
Lut that struggie wil be coarse, and in all 
the higher ranges of Jie and civilization 
incapable ; and unless the vation somehow 
gets into itself the forces end chastise ments 
of culture, not even 1!8 mighty pbyricals 
can save it from eariy rvia. Aad there is 
nothing more charged with cultura thana 
warm heart toward the past. With our 
minds open in that direction, we take into 
ourselves a perce and a tem perance and a 
mighty fructification unattainable other- 
wise. Anchored bick in that solemn siid- 
nees, the ur due excitemenis of the passing 
present lose their too great hold vpn us, and 





| puted on it and died. 


our life moves on in comparative repose, . . . 
This question of man againss tyrants, 
on which we are engaged, and whch it 

seems tous sometimes in cur ardor has 

been really taken hold of now for the first 
time, and is by us to be settled forever—that 
cardinal question wss always on hand in 
various forme; and if we walk back into 
history we find its great epac-s strewn with 
battle: fields where armed men ia hos's dis- 
And tnis q 1estion of 


| the material ag against the ep.itual, and 
_ this ove of the et-rnal foundauon of rght 
| and wrong, and this cne«f Gd and tnat 
| other one concerning eternily, and ube one 
/asto naturalism aganst the miraculcus, 
and forty more that stand in the toreground 


of the nineteenth century and serve to 
agita‘e our life, never were absent from the 
mind ¢f man, for the good r-ason that they 
are indeatructibly Interwoven with the in- 
terests of humanity as humanity. Toey 
have taken different phases at diff-rent 
peric ds, and sometimes one phase has come 
to the front and sometimes another; but 
they ali were always present, perhaps 
covertly and Jatentiy, but there, watchirg 
their opportunity to spring ito the fi-ld 
And it we only widen our corcepticn of 
thess unweariable con'es's and taxe them 
in ther fuil stretch from eternity toetrrni y, 
it will breathe a moderation ito our:c- 
tivitv—not tre moderation ot lassiiuce and 
indiffereace, but the muderation of a man 
who sees that he has grappled a task which 
emnot be suddenly ficished by fire and 
spurt and spasm, the mocera iou and mir- 
gicd earnes ness of a man who understands 
well that debates and struggles wich bave * 
been ab‘e to perpetuate themselves so long 
must have in them a curious, ind-structibie 

i:stinc: of victory; ves, must be charged 
th the very life of God. 

There is a mighty mental fructification 








—r ae ee leE_e tt 
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to be der ved from a conecious bold on the 
past. History is a movement of life analo- 
gous to the growth of aeaild Humanity 
is the chi'd, and all time is the theatre of its 
uofoldir g ; and every people, every literature, 
every system of laws, every philosophy, 
every living element of any present, is in 
some sort an offshoot and forth-putting 
from that org-nic historic movement. In- 
evitably that is so, 


Bat if & man or a people have no knowl- 
edgs of the past, and no feelirg for it, and 
are thue, as far as contciousners is con- 
cerned, separated from it and cut cff (ike 
a branch frem a tree) then it is plain to be 
seen that although in the nature of things 
there never can be any perfsct cut-« ff any 
more than achild can disconnect himeelt 
from tte lie of his own mother beating in 
bis veins; yet their incomes of ali kinds 
from the past must be very much dimin- 
isbed and their menta! action disconnected 
by ignorance from its full organic stand in 
the stock ard trunk of time, must be dis- 
proportionate and thin and unstimulating 
to the mirdof the world. It may seem 
exceedingly original, just as it would be 
original in a branc’ to start out for iteelf, 
utterly oblivious of the parent tree; but 
that kind of originality is sterile, ard, what- 
ever impr’ szion it may make at the time, it 
by and by ccmes to be considered an un- 
profitable eccentr city. No, no mentality 
is perfectly robust. sane, fruit-yie)ding, and 
megnetic, which does not articulate iise f 
voluntarily and intelligently and diligently 
by a living j>int upon the great lite pro- 
cess of the world. A man thus ingrafted 
lives by the ssp of the ages, and waat he 
epeaks forth has in it the au'hority of time. 





NEWSPAPER LIES, 


{George William Curtis, in Harper’s Magazine. ] 


A neweparer is a tremendous speaking- 
trumpet. What a great paper says goer 
thurd ring and echoing rcund the world 
Everybody must hear ard attend. Buta 
he can thunder quite as uproariously as 
the truth. And as the hearer or the reader 
cannot know the motive of the speaker, 
who may be interested in making a lie ar 
sonorous as possible, the hearer must be on 
his guaid cons'antly not to believe merely 
because there ia such an overwhelming 
noise, 


This is especially to be remembered now 
when a'most daily the gentle reader will 
eee in hs paper scms important statement 
in — to some important person whicb 
is wholly untrue. It is made generally 
with detail and precsion. It has the air 
of all the other information in the column. 
It is elbow to elbow with an undeniable 
truth, There is aprarently no more reason 
for not be ieviog it than for discrediting 
everything ese in the paper. Time and 
place and mrson and remarg are all q1ietly 
and circumstantially told, and it is a lie. 
Or, again, it appears under a s'ight veil of 
insinvation. “If the rumor be tue that 
Bishe p Simpson picked the pocket of Ve. 
Presiaent Wheeler on Saturday the 10 b 
instant, then it is evident where the money 
came from with whch he bought the huge 
piece of taffy that he is ssid to have been 
tuckirg as he went to church on Sunday 
the 11h.” The mischief done by these 
two methods of slander, the one direct and 
the other indirect, is inca’culable; and the 
fault is not primarily with the newspaper, 
but with tre gentle reader—in fact, with 
the respected unit of the community who 
ls now glancing at these words. 


There is no supply where there is no 
demand. Such lies would not be told if 
they were not read as news—that 18, as 
truth—by the g-ntle) read-r. The remedy 
lies, therefore, with him, and it is ver: 
simple. It is merely that he shall confide 
In character. He knows that Bishop Simp- 
£00 18 not a thief, although he may have no 
personal acjuaintance with him. Let him 
diebelieve, and let 1t be understocd by the 
p*pr that be wiil disbelieve, any irjarious 
aspersion upon that gentleman, and it will 
not be made, “D.d you see that ex(raor- 
divary story about the bishop?” says a 
gentle reater. By that very question he 
has propagated lies. It is because he docs 
not instantly and instirct vely disbelieve it 
that it is told. The gentle reader also 
knows the character of other public men. 
He bas only to trust his knowled,e egainat 
& cloud of lies, and the cloud will cease to 
form. The character of the preas does not 
depen! upon tbe editor and the repcrier 
only, but quite as much upon the geatle 
reader, who makes every kind cof public 
life more difficult by be.ieving whatever an 
responsible and anonymous writer may 
choose to Bay. Ae 
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BY THE USK OF 
BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 


3 to 6 quarts of the finest quality of Ice Cream, Frozen | 
Custard, Fruit Ices, etc, eic., cau be frozen and Aar- 
dened tor immediate us-. ia 6 te 0 minutes’ time, 
and at a cost of 6to8cents for ire and sat, at 
Phi adelpbia retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 29, 30, 40 


uarts. 
: Sold wholesale and retail by the manufacturer, 
CHARLES G. BLATCHLEY 


440 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Send address for price-list and aiscounts. 


ni VANTERNS.a76 
Mag CLAN Trews 
e Su , _ Scho! sToeK ENtoue EDPR nN N S 


oe "T.MILLIGAN. 
SWAY For cataracne LUD QGAESTRANT SLRWALADA 








Well suited for Public Exhibitions. New edition o1 
Catalogue now ready, g!ving greatly!Reduced Prices. 





The Teacher’s Commentary. 


Abbott on Luke. 


To accompany the International Lessons. 


The great Methodist Sunday-school Journal (Rey. 
Pr. Vincent, Editor) says of Abbott's Commentary : 
“ For typographic finish, p ctoria emoelii-hment and 
illustrations, Coadensa'ion, richness, aud freshness, 
we know uothing to equal it.” 


Price, $1.50, post-paid. 
A 8. BARNES & CU, Publishers, New York. 


FOOT LATHES ! Fret,Saws! Sena 6c. for 100 














pp. E. Brown, Lewvwll, Mass. 


wax 





The People, The Press, and the medical pro- 
fession. concur ia bearing testimony to the surpassing 
excellence of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Asaremedy for dyspepsia, constipation, headache, | 


an onhealtiy copditen of the blood, iow tever. and 
other alments. This peerless article preserves its 
properties .n ail cl mates. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





DRY IN F : POWDER 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


During the past twenty-five years it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction as a pleasant aperient. It is the 
best medicine for Ileadache, 8S ckness of the Stomach, 
lleartourn, and all complaints arising from Acidity, 
Bilious and Matarial fevers. It cools the blood and 
regulates the bowels. It is superior to Saratoga and 
most Miuera!l waters. For sale by all druggist». Pre- 
pared by A. ROGEKS SONS, New York City. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 















From Advertisers. 


From Everybody's Publishing Co,, Chicago, Ilis., June 
28, 1878. The circulation of our Everybody's Paper 
has increased 20.00 copies in the I-st six months, and 
we attribute it in a large measure to advertising In 
The Sunday school Times. We consider it the best 
advervising medium in this country. 


From Chories F. Hill, manufacturer of the teen | 
Book Case, Hasleton, Pu.—Allow me to commen 
The Sunday School Times as a very valuable 
advertising medum. The returns my advertise- 
ment of the Fold ng Book Case brought me, far 
exceeded any paper! «ver tried. I caunot under- 

stand this, but I know it is so. 


[From the Star Peorlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowl- 

by, & Co., Washington, N. J.\ 

It is simple justice to you to say that our Heme tr | 
advertisement of one inch has paid nus a hund 
fold,and when we have used large space on special 
occasions we have slways experienced immediate 
and profitable returns, 


.From Croft, Wilbur & Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philade!lphia.—January 7, 1878.) 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunda hoo! Times. An adver- 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
— from the larger share of ali the states in the 

on. 


From J. J. Wilson, 168 Broadway, New Y. M 
acura ond Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— cary 


It is a pleasure to me"to Inform you that my ad- 
vertis: in The Sunday Schoo) Times has been the 
most factory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before 1 had seen the issue containin: 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I had found a medium of the test value: 

I am glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive b misea 
that cannot possibly be made , an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers in Fianos, 
( Organs, dc., 40 Bast 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.} 
We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, As consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadel phia.—August 31, 1877.) 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avai! myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior to any other within the 
range of my experience. 


From 17. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s oy lor Schools and Teachers, 80 Union 
Square, New York.| 
I have been so gratified with the returns from m 

advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 

feel —, to report the fact to you. I think I 

may a say I have received more answers from 


my adve' ment in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


[From M. W. Smith, &Co., 140 La Salle 8t., Chicago, 
Tll.—January 16, 1877.) 


More than three hundred letters were received 
| our one advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! 
e8. 


From A. J. Weidener, Propristor, 
t nial season, of the ‘Franklin, Hotel, 
July 31, 1876. 


I believe The Sunday School Times to be one cf 
the best mediums for onvermeng many branches: f 
business. I do say conscientiously thai 1 have heard 
from my advertisement in your m r Oftener thin 
from any other paper in which ve advertised 
this season. 


Prom M. 7. Richardson, Publisher o = ay gy 
c Companion, 29 Fulton Street, yn ang N. Y— 

January 19, 1877.] 

It is very gratifying during these times to find 
now and then a paper that urings something like an 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been bly disappointed with the results of my 
edvertibemen in your columns. 


Lien & ferwremreph Co., Norwich, Conm.—Jar’ 

We have received a large number of sppiicants 

for the Papyrograph who refer to you, inciuding one 

from Engiand. 

We consider yours the beet medium we have tried 

so far, and fee) well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


Centen- 
hia.— 





[From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St 
| New York. 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
acknowledge .ts superior me.its as an advertising 
med um, 

Hav ng thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisement in The Sunday School Time- brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any otver five religious tapers, Some yop | mails 
consi-ted largely of orders tor gouwdis in which it 
was stated that the advertixemen. was seen in The 
8: nday School Times. These .rders were from ail 

| parts of the country. 


‘ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 26 cents. Specia) Notices: 
per line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
| line (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
| rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 

cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 

20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 26 per cent. on 52 inser- 

tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 

Saturday + | the week preceding their issue. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


Great Reduction in Price. 

CAXTON PRESS. 
Seif-Inkin only 988. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, 8elf- 
inking, Gomees to0ss, way dome 
from $8 60. Stamp for catalogue, 


Curtis & Mitchell, 15 Fede &t. 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847, 





In ordering anyihing advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher as well 
as the advertiser, by stating tha! you saw the 
advertisement in Tie Sunday School Times. 
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John Wanamaker 


For the Distribution, at| 
uniformly low prices, of 
Reliable Dry Goods, 
Ready Made Suits for] 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children; Hats, Boots 
and Shoes, and Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind. | 

Goods sent all over the U. S, by mail, 
and samples sent when requested, 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila.| 
































Shows Mountains, Valleys, Plains, Seas, Rivers and Towns, 
as vividly as would a visit to the lind itself, Its elevations and 
depressions form a representation of the Lands of the Bible, 
forcibly and beautifully iMustrating Bible History. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged as the needed help for the Bible «tu- 
dent or Sunday school worker giving new Ife to his read- 
ing@ Being mounted our close folding table for class use, or for 
hang'ng on the wall, itis convenient, cheap and durable. Send 
for Cireular and orter one. Price, with key. giving Scripture 
references fully, $10.00. We also manufacture models of the 
U.S, for schools, end ell kinds of School and Church 
Furniture. Agents Wanted in every county. Terms lib- 
eral, Send for circulars or catelornes, EXCELSIOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 





ALL MAP, C- 
Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP CF JEKTISALEM, 
40x 60. Tilustrates the International 8. S. Lessons. 
Large Bold 1 etters, Index. ‘Tabie of distances &c., 
all places in N. ‘I’. shown. Countries col’d. Admit- 
ted to be the largest, cheapest and best S. 8. map pub- 
lished for the mouey. Sent prepai:l on receipt of price. 
Cream paper.... $1.50. Muslin......... $2.50, 
Mounted and varnished, on rollers only $3.50. 
Don't fail to order the 1 ternational 8, 8, Wall Map, (¢C.) 


M. A. COUDY, Publisher, St.Louis, Mo. 


Get the Standard. 


‘The beat authority. ..1t ought to be in every 
Library, also in every Academy and in every School.” 
— Hon Ch les Sumner. 

“The best existing English Lexicon.'’—London 
Athenaeum, 








A lerge, hendsome volome of 185+ pages, containing 
considerably more than 100,0°O Words in its 
Vocabulary, with the eurrect pronanci- 

ation, Definition, and Etymology. . 


FU.LY ILLUSTRATED AND UNA*RIDGED LIBRARY 
SHEEP, MARBLED ECGEs $10.00. 


* WORCESTER” 


Ie now reearded asthe ST‘ NDARD AUTFORITY, 
and is ao recommended by B yant, Lovugrellow, Whit- 
tier, Sumner, Holmes Irving, Winthrop, Agassiz, 
Marsh, H nev, Everett. Mann, Quiney, Felton. Hi:- 
liard #2 d the moejertty of our mo distinguished 
scnotars, and is, besides, recognized as nuthority by 
the Depart ny nts of Cur Netiopal Governmes t. 

“The volumes before us show a vast amount of dili- 
gence; bur with Webdsfer it is diligence in «combination 
with jancifulneas. Wih Wo ce fer, in combination 
with go: d sense and jodement. WORCEKS: ERS is 
the avberer an? safer baok, and may be pronoune d 
the be tr xist ng Eng ist l xicon.”’ —Lunduon Atrenwum 

“The best English writers and the most partien- 
lar ‘meriean writers use WORCESTER as their 
anthority."—New York Herald, 

“ Alter our recent strike we made the change to 
WORCESTER as our authority in spelling, chiefly to 
bring ourselves joto conformity with the ar cepted 
vsege, ax wellas to gratify the desire of most of our 
staff. inciu ing such gentiemen as Mr. Bavard Tayror, 
Me George W Smatiey, and Mr. Joho KR OC, Hassard.” 
—New Yirk Tribune 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


Worcestor’s Dictionaries. 


qGuerto Diotionary. Profusely LUlustrated. Library 
sheep. $10.00, 

Universal and Critical Dictionary. S8vo. Library 
sheep, $1.5. 





Academ.c Dictionary. Dllustrated Crown 8vo. Half 
roan, $200, 

Comprehensive Dic.ioaary, IJlustrated. I2mo. Half 
roan. 75 

School (E eme: tary) Dictionary. Illustrated, 12mo, 
Halfroan #1 Ov. 

Primary Dictiovary. Dlustrated. I6émo. Half roan 
60 Ceots. 

Pocket Diciiunary. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 68 
cents; roan, flexible, 85 cents; ruan, tucks, gilt 
edges, $1 00. 

Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full proncunecing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-ramed books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguishe educators, the most complete. as well as by 
iar the cheapest, Dictionarics of our language, 


*,* For sale by al Booksellers, or will be sent, car- 
riage tree. on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LiPPINCOIT & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and S:ationers, 





715 and 717 Market S8t., Philadelpbia. 


THE 


Scholars Quarterly. 


OPINIONS OF 


From The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We have used this Quarterly steadily for the 
— nine months, and feel justified in commending 
t to teachers and scholars, By its he!p the lessous | 
can be well prepared, but not without care and | 
study. The system is not complicated, is not bur- | 
dened with minute specifications and obscure refer- 
ences, ‘The scholar is led to reason upon the truth 
of Scripture, in a scriptural way. ‘Ihe Quarterly 
Bible Dictionary, the suggestions for further study, | 
the ample review exercises, and the correct maps, | 
leave nothing to desire.” 








From The Alabama Baplist, Selma, Ala. 

“Itis a valuable publication, and should be in the 
hands of all who are engaged in the study of the 
International lessons,” 


From The St, Louis Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 

“The entry | School Times issues a Scholars’ 
Quarterly, as a help to teachers and scholars, which 
is of rare excellence. It is a neat, convenient 
pimphlet of thirty-two pages, full of suggestions, 
The number for the present quarter has on its last 
paze ‘an order of service’ which is concise and 

yenutiful, and worth more than the cost-of the peri- 
odical for the whole year.” 
From The Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland Ohio. 

“The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
is a most admirable help to teachers and scholars in ! 
the study of the International Lessons. It is 
intended to stimulate thought and provoke study 
and research, It is a signal success in its line.” 
From The Georgia Methodist, Cumming, Ga. 

‘From our knowledge of the Quarterly, we most 
heartily commend it.” 

From The United Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The Sunday School Times ‘ Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
for the second quarter of 1878, is promptly out, and 


in point of excellence is second to none of the 
manuals of its class.” 





THE PRESS. 


From The Christian Sun, Suffolk, Va. 

* A full-page colored map is published in each 
number. The pages are large, the print clear, and 
the whole preparation judicious. Our Associate 
prefers this manual to all others, and his judg- 
ment is tormed after a long and fair trial.” 





From The Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 


“Tt is not designed to be used in the place of Sun- 
day-school comments, but in connection with them, 
and so used is very valuable to any teacher. Its 
aid in the pronunciation of difficult words is a 
valuable feature.”’ 

From Church and People, New York: 

“The Sunday School Times ‘Scholars’ Quarterly’ 
as a help to teachers and scholars in the study of 
the International lessons, is worthy of high regard, 
and we cheerfully add our testimony to its value.” 


From The Southern Christian Advocate, Macon, Ga. : 


“This most helpful assistant in the study of the 
International lessons is issued by the pruprietors 
of The Sunday School Times, at the very low price 
of 25 cents per copy, ayear. The current number, 
embracing the second quarter for 18 8, has two 
colored maps, and is packed from cover to cover 
with instructive matter, which is the very thing 
every teacher and pupil needs for the mastery of 
the lessons treated of.” 


From the Rev. C. B. Tolman,in a letter to The 

Vermont Chronic.e, Montpelier, Vt. : 

.... “And though it is not at the beginning of 
the year, when the question of helps most naturally 
comes up, yet it would be easy for most to make 
arrangement with the agent from whom they 
receive their papers—as, for example, Mr, Shute, of 
Boston, to send them, for the next quarter, and for 
the rest of the year, these papers, instead of those 
they have been receiving. This paperisso much 
of an advance upon what most of our schools have, 
that they cannot afford to wait three-quarters of a 
year before having the benefit of it.” 





FROM SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS IN DIFFERENT 
SECTIONS. 


The following commendations were unsolicited, and are but a small part of those 


received, 

MAINE.—* Those of ry class who have tried the 
Quy find ita great help; therefore I send for 
more.” H, E, D. 

N= W HAMPSHIRE.—‘‘T never examined one until 
lately. It is just such a help as I have long wished 
for.” A.B P, 

VERMONT.—“ We are highly pleased with them. 
Are using them in three classes with good suc- 
cess.” A. M. B, 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“ You would be glad to see 
how much the Quarterly adds to the interest in 
Bible study in our school.” J. B. 

RHODE ISLAND.—“ It is the best scholars’ help we 
have ever had.” P.M. b. 

CONNECTICUT.—“I like it exceedingly, and,what 
is better yet, my boyslikeit. I knew it would be 
rood, but it is better than I really thought it would 

xe. I wish every scholar in the country could have 
i.” WB 

NEW YORK.—“We have been using the Scholars’ 
Quarterly with eminent success. I have, as yet, 
not seen anything in the Sunday-school work that 
equals it.” M.A. C, 

NEW JERSEY —‘‘I might better have made up 
a club for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the outset. 
Thave had to order again and again. It is the best 
thing out for scholars or teachers.’’ 

PENNSYLVANIA.—“The Scholars’ Quarterly is just 
what we want. I think it isthe most complete help 
we have ever had.” D. G. 

DELAWARE.—“ The school seemed pleased with 
our plan of lessons. I want to try and run our 
ist of Quarterlies still higher, ifI can.” J.P. L. 

MARYLAND.—“ I am by this mail in receipt of 
your Scholars’ Quarterly, and am delighted with 

t. Itis just the thing for our work. I pray that 
it may spread all over our Southern country, like 
itis now being sent through all the North and 
West.” W. M. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—*' The Quarterly has 
met with universal favor among our teachers, and 
they unanimously decided to adopt it for the use of 
the entire school for the first six months of 1878,” 
A. M.S, 

VIRGINIA.—“T think it is one of the best books 
that I have ever seen for the Sunday-school. I 
wish that every teacher and scholar in the country 
had one.” ; 

WEST VIRGINIA.—“ It cives us more help for less 
money than anything I have seen published.” 
J.8. B. 


NORTH CAROLINA—“I have just received the 
second quarter, and am so delighted with it that I 
want it for the whole year, commencing with 
January.” J. W. 


SOUTH CAROLINA,—“T have found it the best | 


help I have yet seen in the preparation of the 
lessons.” G. H. W. 


FLORIDA.—“ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterlies, and anticipate the lessons for next 
year with much interest.” W. P. H. 


ALABAMA.—“ Your Scholars’ Quarterly is a great 
success. I have seen nothing to equal itasa — 
for scholars. My teachers are greatly pleased wit 
it.” J.H.F. 

MISSISSIPPI.--“‘ I have been using a copy of the 
Scholars’ Quarterly recently, and have to express 
only the highest appreciation of its merits.” J. C. R. 

LOUISIANA.—‘‘ We are much pleased with the 
Quarterly.” E. C. 

TEXAS.—“ Our school has decided to use the 
Scholars’ Quarterly during 1878. We are well 
pleased with it.” J. W.S. 

TENNESSEE.—“ Please mail me twenty copies of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second — I 
think my school will like them,” J. H. W. 

KENTUCKY.—“The Quarterly wins with both 
teachers aud Bible-class scholars.” H.R. C. 

MISSOURI.—“I have tried your Scholars’ Quar- 
terly for nearly six months, and it gives me such 
good satisfaction that I herewith send you an order 
to supply all my larger scholars with it.” H. N. 

OHIO.—“ I shall hope to introduce them into our 
school at the close of the present quarter. I 
regard them as the most complete scholars’ help 
yet published.” D. A.8. 

INDIANA.—“ We find it the best help we can get, 
and like it because it helps us to search the Scrip- 
tures.” G, 

ILLINOIS.—“ It seems to me that it is just what is 
needed in all our schools to induce the scholars to 
study their lessons at home, and also to make the 
study of great interest.” D.C. J. 

MICHIGAN.—“ We consider them a decided im- 
provement upon the lesson leaf.” Mrs, A. B.S. 


WISCONSIN.—“I have seen nothing equal to it 
among the ‘ lesser lights’ upon the Sunday-school 
lessons.” G, B. he 

1OWA.—" I consider it invaluable, and believe it 
should be placed in the hands of every scholar in 
the land.” H. D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—“ They have given very good satis- 
faction during the past Ss and, I believe. 
will do much good.” G, H. B. 

NEBRASKA.—“ Itis royal, and deserves to have 
its sovereiguty recognized.” P. G, 

KANSAS.—“ The Quarterly takes well.” W.H.S 

CALIFORNIA.— ‘‘The TimMeEs, unsurpassed ;— 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rey. T. H.R. 

OREGON.—" Next year I hope to get ourschool to 
take a large number of copies. We like it very 
much.” W. M. 


CANADA.—‘We have been using the Svholars’ 





GEORGIA. —" I think the Quarterly the best text- 


book for the Sunday-school scholar that I have ! 


ever seen.” W. E.R. 


The number for July, August, and Sey 
will receive unmediate attention. Address 


Quarterly in our Sunday-school for the last two 
quarters. We would highly recommend the work 
to all.” J. M. B. 


stember is ready for delivery. Your order 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries 


No. 1. For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mo....$10.00, 

No. 2. For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo....... 

Nok = = 15 Vols. 16M0.....0-.-- 12 50, 
Also just issued 


No. 4. For Primary and Infant Scholars, 36 vols. 
18mo.... ecvccce $6.75. 
No. 5. For Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 7.50 
Special care has been taken in the pre tion of 
these books, and we commend these libraries to those 
desiring an Interesting and profitable series at a very 


low price. Send for our complete catalogue, 


T. Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 











TELe 


Chattangua Assembly Herald. 


A forty-eight column paper in quarto form will 
be published at Fairpoint as the official organ of 
the National Sunday School Assembly and Scien- 
tific Congress from June, 1878, monthly, through 
the year and daily (Sundays excepted), through 
the sessions of the Assembly in August of every 
year. This paper will contain exact steno- 

aphic reports of all the proceedings of the 

ssembly, including all the scientific and literary 
ectures and sermons, and also reports of class 
instructions, drills, etc., etc. 


REV. T. L. FLOOD, A.M., Editor. 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., will edit a depart- 
ment of Normal Class work, and Rev, L. H. 
Bagbee, D D., President of Allegheny College, 
has been engaged to prepare a commentary or 
analysis of the Interzational Sunday-school les- 
sons for each Sunday of the year for this paper. 

Twenty thousand copies of the paper were 
issued asan advance sheet on April 8 which 
contain a large amount of information in regard 
to the Assembly to be held in August next. 

Subscription price (postage paid), cash in ad- 
vance, per annum, $1.60. 

When 5 or more subscriptions are ordered at 
one time, $1.40. 

Single copies, 6 cents each. 

For advertising, subscriptions, or single 


copies, address 
M. BAILEY, Publisher, 
Jamestown, N. Y 





CLASS BOOK. 


Monthly; 


3 


Publish 





Its Reputation National. 


Order one Month beforehand. Orders must 
be sent not later than the 10th of this month, 
to get Class Books commencing the year with 
next mouth. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 
Order from your bookseller, or 
J. J. BENDER, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 

SEND 9 CENTS FoR SAMPLE. 


The July edition is now ready. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 

REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising—Motto Cards—Reward 
Cards. Scripture Text Cards—Sentiment Cards— 
Bible Verse Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymns! 
Cards. TEACHERS’ price list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUF- 


Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 














60 Mixed Cards, with name. l0c. Best Offer 
ever made. F,. W.GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


3() CARDS, Snow fake, Silk, etc., with name, 10 
cents. SPENCER & CO.. Nassau, N. Y. 











’ 4 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. Agent's outfit, 


18 Flegant New Sty!e CH ROMO CARTS with nar e, 


10c. postpaid. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y 








OR Cardinal, Navy-Biue, and Seal-Brown Cards, 
‘e* with name in gold. %#e, Hull &Co.,.Hudson. NV 





WHAT A MISTAKE YOU WILL MAKE 


Tf you furnish your Sunday-school room with any- 
thing but 


The Taylor Patent Chair, 


If you are p'anning to furnish or refurnish, send 
for lllustratea Cetalogue to 
‘HE NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
lll and i118 William Street, New York. 





In ordering anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Temes. 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATHS. Ten cents per Ae 
Mailed free., Address M, E., Box 53, Kinderhook, New 





York. 








